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PREFACE. 


THE investigations of which this is a partial report were made 
under the auspices of the Ethical Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty. ‘‘ This committee, made up of persons repre- 
senting different communities, occupations, and opinions, is 
engaged in the study of the liquor problem, in the hope of 
securing a body of facts which may serve as a basis for intelli- 
gent public and private action. It is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to collect and collate impartially all accessible facts which 
bear upon the problem, and it is its hope to secure for the 
evidence thus accumulated a measure of confidence, on the 
part of the community, which is not accorded to partisan state- 
ments.” 

The investigations here reported were carried on from the 
Chicago Commons, a social settlement in the very heart of the 
industrial district, in one of the river wards of Chicago. It is 
probable that no better laboratory for the study of the social 
problems of America exists than this same district. Here, as 
from upturned strata, we can discover what have been the forces 
that brought about the present conditions, and some of the 
agencies now at work in the formation of the future. 

* Published by permission of the Committee of Fifty. 
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| have sought to distinguish between those conclusions which 
the facts in hand fully warrant, and those to which they seem to 
point. Although, in the study of social questions, it is impos- 
sible wholly to eradicate the personal equation, I have attempted 
to do so as far as possible, by discussions with men of all classes, 
of all shades of religious and political opinions. Professors, 
ministers, business-men, settlement workers, police and sporting 
men, have, each in their way, rendered me invaluable service. 
In the homes and on the street corners, in the churches, 
saloons, and at places of amusement, at all hours of the day and 
night, and in all manner of clothes, I have gathered the facts 
which form the basis of this report. 

I am especially grateful to Professor Graham Taylor, of the 
sociological department of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
warden of Chicago Commons, and pastor of one of the churches 
of this district; and to Mr. John Palmer Gavit, editor of The 
Commons, who have willingly given their time to direct and 
discuss with me the details of the investigation. 1 would also 
acknowledge the courtesy of Joseph Kipley, chief of police, 
through whose order the special statistics in regard to the saloons 
and billiard halls were collected by the police department." 


THE SALOON IN GENERAL. 

In considering the subject ‘ Ethical Substitutes for the 
Saloon,” it is essential that a careful study be made of the saloon 
itself, and that we seek first to determine the real nature of the 
institution in the abolition of which substitution may assist. 
We must try to ascertain the secret of its hold upon our civiliza- 
tion, tracing in the family, political and social life, and habits of 
the people the roots of this mighty tree whose shadows are cast- 


ing an ever-deepening gloom over all other institutions. Above 
all we must try to lay aside for the present all preconceived ideas 
of the saloon, lest prejudice should keep from us the truth. It 
is only on the basis of precise observation of actual facts that 


our study can advance. 
The popular conception of the saloon as a ‘“‘ place where men 
po} 
and women revel in drunkenness and shame,” or ‘where the 


* To be published in the full report of the Committee of Fifty. 
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sotted beasts gather nightly at the bar,”’ is due to exaggerated pic- 
tures, drawn by temperance lecturers and evangelists, intended 
to excite the imagination with a view to arousing public sentiment. 
I am not charging them with intended falsehood, but with placing 
in combination things which never so exist in real life; with 
blending into one picture hideous incidents taken here and there 
from the lives of those whom the saloon has wrecked ; with por- 
traying vividly the dark side of saloon life and calling this 
picture ‘the saloon.’”’ But it may be asked: “ Are they not justi- 
fied in doing so? Are not these the legitimate products of the 
saloon? By their fruits ye shall know them.” Let one step 
into your orchard, and, gathering into a basket the small, worm- 
eaten, and half-decayed windfalls return to you saying: ‘ This is 
the fruit grown in your orchard —as the fruit, so is the orchard.”’ 
The injustice is apparent. 

The term “‘saloon”’ is too general to admit of concise defini- 
tion. It is an institution grown up among the people, not only 
in answer to their demand for its wares, but to their demand for 
certain necessities and conveniences, which it supplies, either 
alone or better than any other agency. It is a part of the neigh- 
borhood, which must change with the neighborhood; it fulfills 
in it the social functions which unfortunately have been left to it to 
exercise. With keen insight into human nature and into the 
wants of the people, it anticipates all other agencies in supply- 
ing them, and thus claims its right to existence. In some 
sections of the city it has the appearance of accomplishing more 
for the laboring classes from business interests than we from 
philanthropic motives. The almost complete absence of those 
things with which the uninitiated are accustomed to associate 
the drinking of liquor, and the presence of much that is in itself 
beneficial, often turns them into advocates of the saloon as a 
social necessity — an equally false position. 

Hedged in on every side by law, opposed by every contrivance 
the mind of man could invent, the saloon persists in existing and 
flourishing —“ it spreadeth like a green bay tree.” The very fact 
of its persistence ought to cause us to realize that we have not 
yet struck at the root. The saloon in Chicago is restricted by 
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every kind of law, yet it sells liquor to minors, keeps open door 
all night and Sundays, from January 1 to January 1. True, 
some of the down-town saloons close at 12 o’clock. But 
why? In obedience to the ordinance filed away in the archives 
of the city hall? Not so; but in obedience to another law — 
the law of demand. Those who in the daytime patronize the 
down-town saloons have returned to their homes and have 
joined the patrons of the saloons of their immediate neighbor- 
hoods. This is the law—and almost the only law that they 
will obey, and it is this law that we must face and deal with 


unflinchingly. 
THE SALOON IN WORKINGMEN’S DISTRICTS. 


When the poor, underpaid, and unskilled laborer returns from 
his day’s work, go with him, if you will, into the room or rooms he 
calls “home.” Eat with him the,e, in the midst of those squalid 
surroundings and to the music of crying children, a scanty, poorly 
cooked meal served byan unkempt wife. Ask yourself if this is 
just the place where he would want to spend his evenings, night 
after night; if here he will find the mental stimulus as necessary 
to his life as to your life. Is there no escape from the inevitable 
despair that must come to him whose long hours of heavy physi- 
cal labor preclude any mental enjoyment, if his few leisure 
hours are to be spent in the wretched surroundings of a home, 
or, worse yet, of the ordinary cheap lodging-house, either of 
which must constantly remind him of his poverty? Are there 
not places in the neighborhood where the surroundings will be 
more congenial; where his mental, yes, his moral, nature will 
have a better chance for development? Are there not some in 
the neighborhood who have recognized and sought to satisfy the 
social cravings of these men, which the home at best does not 
wholly satisfy ? 

Yes, business interests have occupied this field. With a shrewd 
foresight, partially due to the fierce competition between the 
great brewing companies, they have seen and met these needs. 
The following table, made by a careful investigation of each of 
the 163 saloons of the seventeenth ward —a fairly representative 
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ward of the working people—shows some of the attractions 
offered by these saloons: 


Number of saloons - - - - - - - 163 
Number offering free lunches - . . 
“ business lunches - - . 24 
supplied with tables - - - - 147 

“billiard tables - . . 44 

“stalls - - - 56 

“dance halls - - 6 

~ allowing gambling - - - - 3 


In the statement, now current among those who have studied 
the saloon “at first hand,” that it is the workingman’s club, lies 
the secret of its hold upon the vast working and voting populace 
of Chicago. That same instinct in man which leads those of the 
more resourceful classes to form such clubs as the Union League 
Club, or the Marquette Club; which leads the college man into 
the fraternity, leads the laboring men into the clubs furnished 
them by the saloonkeeper, not from philanthropic motives, but 
because of shrewd business foresight. The term “club” applies ; 
tor, though unorganized, each saloon has about the same constitu- 
ency night after night. Its character is determined by the 
character of the men who, having something in common, make 
the saloon their rendezvous. Their common ground may be 
their nationality, as the name “ Italian Headquarters ’’ implies ; 
or it may be their occupation, as indicated by the names 
‘*Mechanics’ Exchange,” Milkman’s Exchange,” etc.; or, if 
their political affiliations are their common ground, there are the 
Democratic Headquarters of the Eighteenth Ward,” etc. As 
shown above, the “ club-room ”’ is furnished with tables, usually 
polished and cleaned, with from two to six chairs at each table. 
As you step in, you find a few men standing at the bar, a few 
drinking, and farther back men are seated about the tables, 
reading, playing cards, eating, and discussing, over a glass 
of beer, subjects varying from the political and sociological 
problems of the day to the sporting news and the lighter chat 
of the immediate neighborhood. Untrammeled by rules and 
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restrictions, it surpasses in spirit the organized club. That gen- 
eral atmosphere of freedom, that spirit of democracy, which men 
crave, is here realized; that men seek it and that the saloon 
tries to cultivate it is blazoned forth in such titles as ‘‘ The 
Freedom,” ‘‘ The Social,” ‘* The Club,”’ etc. Here men “shake 
out their hearts together.”” Intercourse quickens the thought, 
feeling, and action. 

In many of these discussions, to which I have listened and 
in which I have joined, there has been revealed a deeper insight 
into the real cause of present evils than is often manifested from 
lecture platforms, but their remedies are wide of the mark, each 
bringing forward a theory which is the panacea for all social 
ills. The names of Karl Marx and leaders of political and 
social thought are often heard here. This is the workingman’s 
school. He is both scholar and teacher. The problems of 
national welfare are solved here. Many as patriotic men as our 
country produces learn here their lessons in patriotism and 
brotherhood. Here the masses receive their lessons in civil 
government, learning less of our ideals, but more of the prac- 
tical workings than the public schools teach. It is the most 
cosmopolitan institution in the most cosmopolitan of cities. 
One saloon advertises its cosmopolitanism by this title, ‘‘Every- 
body's Exchange.” Men of all nationalities meet and mingle, 
and by the interchange of views and opinions their own are 
modified. Nothing short of travel could exert so broadening 
an influence upon these men. It does much to assimilate the 
heterogeneous crowds that are constantly pouring into our 
city from foreign shores. But here, too, they learn their 
lessons in corruption and vice. It is their school for good 
and evil. 

The saloonkeeper, usually a man their superior in intelli- 
gence, often directs their thought. He has in his possession the 
latest political and sporting news. Here in argument each has 
fair play. He who can win and tell the best story is, not by 
election, but by virtue of fitness, the leader. The saloon is, in 
short, the clearing-house for the common intelligence —the 
social and intellectual center of the neighborhood. 
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Again, some saloons offer rooms furnished, heated, and lighted, 
free to certain men’s clubs and organizations. For example, a 
certain German musical society, occupying one of these rooms, 
fully compensates the saloonkeeper with the money that passes 
over the bar as the members go in and out of the club-room. 
In like manner some trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are supplied with meeting-places. A saloon on Armitage ave- 
nue has a bowling-alley, billiard tables, and club-rooms, in which 
nonpartisan political meetings were held during last spring’s 
campaign. It is also offered to the people for various neighbor- 
hood meetings. In such a room a gay wedding party celebrated 
the marriage vow. It is, in very truth, a part of the life of the 
people of this district. 

But the young man, where does he spend his evenings? Leav- 
ing the supper table he takes his hat and sets out from home, to 
go where? Let us follow the boy in the crowded districts—in the 
river wards of Chicago. As he comes out of the house into the 
street he is surrounded for miles with brick and mortar; not a 
blade of grass or a leaf of green to be seen. Placing his fingers 
to his mouth he gives a shrill whistle, which is answered by one 
and another of the boys, till the little crowd—their club—has 
gathered. Seeking to join informally such a crowd of the older 
young men, the only question asked on eligibility was: ‘Can 
you run?” Short words, but of tremendous significance. It is 
this: As soon as a small crowd of boys collects it is dis- 
persed by the police. Having been arrested once or twice, 
these young men learned the lesson, and I was told “to 
scatter’ at the word “jiggers,” the warning note given at 
the sight of an approaching “cop.” Driven about the streets 
like dogs by the civil authorities (whether it be necessary 
I am not now discussing); provided with no place for the 
healthy exercise of their physical natures, or even an oppor- 
tunity to meet and tell stories, they have recourse to but 
one of two alternatives: to dodge the police, hiding in under- 
ground caves and under sidewalks until they become hardened 
against the law; or to enter the places the saloon has provided 
for them. 
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Thus again business interests have seized the opportunity 
that has been let slip, and have taken advantage of boys’ necessi- 
ties. Rooms, well lighted, furnished with billiard and pool 
tables, tables for cards and other games, are placed at the dis- 
posal of these boys. Five cents is charged for a game of bil- 
liards and a check which entitles the holder to a glass of beer, a 
five-cent cigar, a box of cigarettes, or a soft drink. The table 
shows 27 per cent. of these saloons thus equipped. Much less 
numerous are the saloons furnishing handball courts. These 
courts, models of attractiveness when compared with the neigh- 
borhood in which they are located, are used by young and old. 
Shower-baths are provided free. The boys must pass out by 
the bar of the adjoining saloon, where, heated by the game and 
feeling somewhat under obligations, they patronize the saloon- 
keeper. Some saloons have gymnasiums, more or less fully 
equipped. Bowling-alleys and shuffle-board are among the 
attractions offered. 

For the large floating population of these districts, and for 
the thousands of men whose only home is in the street or the 
cheap lodging-house, where they are herded together like cattle, 
the saloon is practically the basis of food supply. The table 
shows that 68 per cent. furnish free lunches, and 15 per cent. 
business lunches. On the free-lunch counters are dishes con- 
taining bread, several kinds of meats, vegetables, cheeses, etc., 
to which the men freely help themselves. Red-hots (Frank- 
furters), clams, and egg sandwiches are dispensed with equal 
freedom to those who drink and to those who do not. For those 
desiring a hot lunch, clam chowder, hot potatoes, several kinds 
of meat, and vegetables are served at tables, nearly always with 
a glass of beer. The following amount is consumed per day in 
a saloon near here: 150-200 pounds of meat, I1%-—2 bushels of 
potatoes, 50 loaves of bread, 35 pounds of beans, 45 dozens of 
eggs on some days (eggs not usually being used), 10 dozen ears 
of sweet corn, $1.50-$2 worth of vegetables. Five men are con- 
stantly employed at the lunch counter. The total cost of the 
lunch is $30 to $40 per day. 

That the saloons are able to put out such an abundance, and 
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of such variety and quality, is due to the competition of the large 
brewing companies. These companies own a very large number 
of the saloons in Chicago. Thus the cost of not only the beer, 
but the meat, bread, and vegetables, bought in vast quantities, is 
greatly reduced. Only a portion of those who drink patronize 
the lunch counter. The small dealers are forced into the com- 
petition by the larger ones. The general appearance of abun- 
dance, so lacking either in their homes or in the cheap 
restaurants, and the absence of any sense of charity, so distaste- 
ful to the self-respecting man, add to the attractiveness of the 
place, and are a wonderful help to the digestion. Here the hun- 
gry and the penniless find relief for the time, few being turned 
away until they become “steady regulars.”” I believe it is 
true that all the charity organizations in Chicago combined are 
feeding fewer people than the saloons. No questions are asked 
about the “deserving poor;”’ no “work test’’ is applied; and 
again and again relief is given in the shape of money, “loaned 
expecting no return.” 

Another function of the Charity Organization Society the 
saloon has taken unto itself and exercises more or less perfectly : 
the laboring man out of employment knows that in some saloon 
he is likely to find, not only temporary relief, but assistance in 
finding work. That these saloons pose as labor bureaus is evi- 


_denced by the names placed above their doors. The sig- 


nificance of these names is this: Men of the same trade, 
having common interests, make the saloon that represents their 
interests their rendezvous. To the ‘“‘Stonecutters’ Exchange,” 
for example, men seeking stonecutters often apply. But 
information concerning positions is dependent more upon that 
gathered by the men themselves and made common prop- 
erty. Many a man has been “put on his feet’’ by just this 
kind of help, nor does he feel that he is accepting charity, but 
that he is as likely to give as to receive. He is asked neither 
his age nor his pedigree. His past history is not desired as long 
as he is in need now. Not a sense of obligation, but a real feel- 
ing of brotherhood ; and this feeling, existing among these men to 
a degree not usually recognized, prompts them to aid each other. 
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Grateful is he to the saloon that was his “friend in need ;”’ bitter 
toward those who, without offering anything better, propose to 
take from him the only institution that has befriended him. 
Scattered throughout the city, within easy reach of any 
neighborhood, are saloons offering a form of entertainment to 
the people not unlike the cheap vaudeville. Passing back of the 
screen, we enter a large room filled with tables and chairs; at 
the end of the room is a stage. While men and women sit 
around these tables, drinking beer and smoking, the painted, 
bawdy girls entertain them with the latest popular songs and the 
skirt dance. The regular vaudeville bill, including the comic 
man, acrobatic feats, cake-walks, etc., is presented. The char- 
acter of the entertainment is but a reflection of the character of 
the neighborhood. In some communities no obscene word is 
uttered, and but little that is suggestive of evil is presented. It 
affords an opportunity for the hard-worked men and women to 
escape from their stuffy homes and thoughts of poverty into a 
clean, well-lighted room, where with their families they can 
enjoy an evening of pleasure. To see the hardened, careworn 
expressions on their faces gradually relax and melt away into 
expressions of simple enjoyment, as they laugh heartily at the 
jokes, might at first arouse one’s sense of humor, but it would 
soon impress one deeply with the pathos of it all: with the 
thought that this little entertainment, cheap and vulgar as it 
is, seems to satisfy their longing for amusement. Patriotic 
songs are never missing, and I have heard them join heartily in 
the chorus. Cheer after cheer greets the names of our heroes, 
as they appear in the songs of the girls. The sense of the 
masses on the Cuban war policy could easily be determined by 
their applause and hisses at the saloon vaudevilles. These 
people have a sense of honor peculiar to themselves, and a careful 
observation of that which most frequently elicits their applause 
shows that an appeal to their sense of honor is sure to be well 
received. In ————’s vaudeville saloon it is estimated that 
3,000 pass in and out between the hours of 8 p. M. and 6 A. M. 
Saturday nights. As has been stated, the character of these 
saloons varies with the neighborhood, and vulgar songs are 
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frequently sung. The evil influence of some of these cannot be 
overestimated. Then too prostitutes often come here and 
mingle with the crowd. 

A function, which should rightly be a civic one, the saloon 
has appropriated, and added to the long list of the necessities 
to which it ministers —that of furnishing to the people the only 
toilet conveniences in large sections of the city. In this respect 
the ordinary hotel is not better equipped than are the saloons. 
Moreover, either by their clerks or by signs, the hotels inform 
the man who habitually takes advantage of them that they are 
not for the use of the general public. We are behind European 
municipalities in this respect, and Chicago is especially deficient. 
Here is a field awaiting the efforts of some public-spirited man, 
a service by no means small, and one that would directly affect 
the liquor interests. Not that it will cause any man to cease 
drinking, but that it will remove a temptation from thousands 
of men who, of necessity, daily pass the bar which they feel 
under obligation to patronize. Nor will it longer necessitate the 
familiarizing of little boys with the evils of saloon life. Such 
are a few of the attractions which the saloon in the workingmen’s 
listrict offers to its patrons. 

While it is true that a vast army of the laboring men and 
boys of Chicago find the saloon the best place in their neighbor- 
hood for the development of their social, intellectual, and physical 
natures, they find there also things which appeal to their lower 
natures. Almost without exception the saloons exhibit pictures 
of the nude; in the higher-class saloons by costly paintings, in 
the smaller saloons by cards furnished by the brewing companies. 
As the saloon is ‘‘no respecter cf persons,’’ even in the best of 
them vile persons find entrance. That the youths are here 
corrupted is too well known. Our table reveals the appalling 
fact that 34% per cent. of the saloons in this district are stall 
saloons. These saloons have set aside a large portion of the 
back of the building for private ‘‘wine-rooms,” which, whether 
designed for this purpose or not, are used by prostitutes as places 
of assignation. There may be no definite business agreement 
between these women and the keepers of these saloons (1 doubt 
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if there is), but asa rule the saloonkeepers are compensated 
for the extra space and furniture by the money paid for drinks 
by young men attracted by these women. To set up the drinks 
to ‘the girls” is a custom; the women calling for ‘small beer 
urge the men “to set ‘em up” again and again; hence they are 
a source of revenue to the saloon. Their part in the profit is 
this: it furnishes them a suitable “hang-out,” a place where 
they may secure customers for their inhuman trade, carried on, 
not in the saloon as arule, but in their rooms, usually in the 
immediate vicinity, though occasionally miles away, lest they 


should be detected. | 

Again, as all through this study, exceptions must be made. 
These ‘“‘wine-rooms’”’ are not always used for illegitimate pur- 
poses. Where is the respectable young woman, who is but one 
member of a large family, all living, or rather existing, in a single 
room which serves as kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and bedroom 
for the entire family, to receive her young men friends? Is it 
strange that she takes advantage of these ‘‘wine-rooms’’? Here 
her father goes; her mother and brothers are often there. They 
come here on cold nights to save fuel and light. Here, when a 
little tot, she used to come for the pitcher of beer; here, bare- 
footed and dirty, she would run to hear the music of the German 
band ; if she were pretty and could sing, many a bright ribbon 
did she buy with the money earned here. No, they are not all 
directly evil places, but the temptation is tremendous. How 
can a child, brought up in such a locality, forced to receive from 
the saloon even the common necessities and conveniences of life, 
grow up into noble and beautiful womanhood ? 

In about 2 per cent. of these saloons gambling is per- 
mitted. It is open and unrestricted, whenever sufficient ‘hush 
money” is paid. That more do not exist is simply due to 
the fact that the demand is not great enough for a larger num- 
ber to thrive and pay the exorbitant “tax.” The saloon, too, 
is in a very small number of cases, many times smaller than 
is usually believed, a rendezvous for criminals. There are low 
dives of indescribable filthiness, where vice is open and shame- 
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Be it known, however, that there are in every neighborhood 
saloons free from any connection whatever with gambling or the 
social vice — places where indecency in conversation or manner is 
strictly prohibited, and drinking to excess not allowed. This is 
sometimes to secure ‘‘a better class of trade,’’ and sometimes, 
incredible as it seems, to accord with certain principles and 
religious scruples of the saloonkeepers, who are not all archfiends 
of the evil one. 

THE SALOON IN BUSINESS SECTIONS. 

The saloon in business portions presents a slightly different 
phase. While it is true that saloons in ali parts of the city have 
about the same features, it is also true that in some certain 
features predominate, as the peculiar conditions emphasize 
that particular demand. Thus in the workingmen’s district, 
the wretched conditions of home- and lodging-house life, and 
the failure of church and philanthropy to provide opportunity 
for social life, have turned over to the saloon this large 
field, from which it is reaping an abundant harvest. So in 
the business portions the lack of an adequate provision of 
places for business appointments has given the saloon an advan- 
tage which it was quick to take. Men who spend the day in 
the heart of the city come here for business and do not, as a 
rule, have time to sit around in saloons. Neither in the evening 
have the social features any special attraction for them. The 
majority of these men find in their homes and in the clubs to 
which they belong ample opportunity for social life. A larger 
per cent. than in the districts just treated enter the saloon just 
for the drink and pass out again. 

The average business-man, aside from the regular duties of 
his office or place of business, has many appointments of a semi- 
business nature. Seeking a place for these appointments, other 
than his office, where constant interruptions must occur, he finds 
in many a first-class saloon a place altogether suited to this pur- 
pose. Here he may sit down, often in an alcove, at one of 
the polished oak tables with which this ‘“ drawing-room ”’ is fur- 
nished, and discuss business at leisure. Some of these “ drawing- 
rooms” are veritable palm gardens; costly paintings hang upon 
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the walls ; German orchestras, playing with exquisite taste, fill the 
air with music. Soft drinks are sold, and many an hour is spent 
in these places by those who may not know the taste of beer. In 
this connection it may be noted that soft drinks are expensive, 
because, as one manager said, ‘‘ we are not here to sell soft drinks, 
and hope to force everyone to take beer or wine; there is more 
profit in them.” 

Not only are these used for business appointments, but sepa- 
rate rooms are sometimes furnished for the use of committees 
and small meetings of various character, no charge for their use 
being attached. There are in the city other places than the 
saloon for such appointments, but because of their scarcity and 
inadequacy need hardly be taken into account. Many business 
transactions take place in these saloons. The head of a depart- 
ment in one of Chicago’s large wholesale houses assures me that 
certain of their best salesmen sell a large portion of their goods 
‘over a glass of beer’ in a neighboring saloon. The glass of 
beer in a business transaction has a function similar to that of 
the cigarette in diplomacy. Certain saloons, whose only distin- 
guishing feature is their oddity and the novelities they present, 
owe their existense to a custom of long standing among wholesale 
merchants and others who take their ‘country cousins”’ to ‘see 
the sights.”” The music in some of these places is worthy of 
special mention. Orchestras, led by well-known musicians, 
attract people from all parts of city, people who come and spend 


the evening listening to the music. Tothe and 
——— young people come in great numbers, and when the theaters 
close these places usually fill rapidly. Clubs and fraternities here 
banquet their new members. Neither rowdyism nor anything 
other than good manners is public here. 

The most distinguishing feature of the down-town saloon is 
the business lunch. But very few of the thousands who spend 
the day down town in offices or behind counters, live within 
several miles of their work. This means that it is both cheaper 
and more convenient, if not necessary, to get their lunch near 
their place of business. The liquor dealers have found it 
highly profitable to run restaurants in connection with their 
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saloons. Because of their neatness, and at least the semblance 
of elegance and beauty, and of the music, which is of itself a 
strong inducement, they are patronized, not only by those who 
drink, but by hundreds who are willing to go where they can get 
the best for the least. The proprietor of one of the down-town 
restaurants said that he could afford to lose $30 to $75, or even 
$100,a day for the sake of advertising the beer under whose name 
and auspices his place was run. 

That the saloons are able to compete with the restaurants so 
successfully is partly due to the fact that many of them are 
united under the control of the brewing companies — gigantic 
monopolies. Likewise, here the free lunch is well patronized. 
Hundreds, who breakfast and dine at their homes, especially 
those of sedentary habits, find sufficient for the midday lunch 
in that served with the glass of beer, usually several slices of 
cold meats, an abundance of bread, vegetables, cheeses, etc. 

Here, as everywhere in Chicago, the social vice flourishes in 
connection with the liquor traffic. Here the proportion of the 
saloons in which the stall system is in vogue—which are used 
as houses of assignation—is relatively small. The saloons 
having any connection whatever with this evil all have a dance 
hall in the rear and a house of ill-fame above, all under one 
management. These, however, are not scattered throughout 
among the business blocks, as are the stalls in the workingmen's 
districts, but are clustered about certain streets, principally parts 
of Clark street, State street, Dearborn street, Custom House 
place, Wabash avenue, Plymouth place, and others. Suffice it 
to say that few enter these places who do not know the character 
of these saloons, so that in reality they amount to houses of ill- 
fame, with bar attachment. 


THE SALOON IN SUBURBAN DISTRICTS. 


In the suburban districts the saloon takes on still another 
character. The family saloon, the beer-garden, and the road- 
house are more in evidence. Throughout the entire city the 
saloons pose as family saloons, hanging out the sign “family 
entrance,” but it is more particularly in the suburban saloons 
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that one sees the families sitting together in groups. The main 
thoroughfare running through a suburban district is, so far as the 
saloon is concerned, a cross-section of the whole city, exhibit- 
ing the saloon in all its varying characters, both as to its moral 
tone and as to its social functions. The most delightful and 
apparently harmless feature of the saloon is the beer-garden 
Here is an instance where the words “saloon” and “ beer-gar- 
den” are so loaded down with conflicting meanings and pre- 
judices that they utterly fail to be of further service in conveying 
thought. To the German the word “beer-garden”’ carries with 
it no moral idea whatever ; indeed, among them it is a highly cred- 
itable feature of their social life. To the temperance enthusiast it 
stands for all that is base and low—an equally erroneous con- 
viction. These gardens are numerous in the suburban districts. 

The —, a typical German beer-garden, though scarcely 
comparable with the ————,‘ accommodates 4,700. During the 
summer an average of 3,000 gather at the ————, on the north 
side, every day, principally forthe music. From a band-stand in 
the rear of the garden an orchestra renders exquisite music. This 
orchestra receives $125 per day for its services from 6 P. M. to 
11 p. M. The waiters, most of them fine-appearing elderly 
gentlemen, dressed in black, serve beer, wines, and soft drinks 
to the people out in the open, while at tables beneath the roof 
dinners are being served. The garden is brilliantly lighted with 
Japanese lanterns hanging from the trees. The lights, the trees, 
the starry heavens above, the moon gliding now and then 
behind the clouds, soul-stirring music, now strong and full, now 
soft and sweet, make this a charming spot where lovers delight 
to come, where the business-man, returned from the crowded 


*When Hyde Park became a local option district, the beer-garden, the 
most magnificent in Chicago, was flourishing near Washington Park. After a period, 
during which only soft drinks were sold, its owners, the Brewing Co., deter- 
mined to turn this resort into a club, under the title 
About four thousand certificates of membership were scattered all over the district. 
After a short but decisive fight with the Hyde Park Protective Association, the resort 
again became a beer-garden, without any beer, but still retaining its name and other 
attractive features. Thus it is at present, of necessity, a most excellent substitute. 
[ Later, by a subterfuge, it has obtained a liquor license, and is a popular resort.— 
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centers of the city, comes with wife and child, and the business 
cares float gradually away, borne on the lighter strains of music. 
Old men with their pipes find in this place a never-ending 
source of pleasure, and will sit by the hour philosophizing and 
reminiscencing over a single glass of beer. The people gath- 
ered here are in the main well-dressed and of more than the 
average intelligence. They are representative of the middle and 
upper classes of the suburban districts. 

A young woman of strong temperance views exclaimed, 
after spending an hour in this garden for the first time: “Isn't it 
beautiful? Can it be, is it possible, that after all our ideas are 
wrong and these people are right?” It is not for our report to 
judge, but this is true that, while drinking to excess is seldom 
known here, a certain proportion of the patrons acquire in these 
beautiful and apparently harmless surroundings the progressive 
appetite which, with men of some temperaments, means the whole 
sad story of the ruined home and the drunkard’s grave. Too much 
importance can scarcely be attached to the music rendered in 
some of these resorts. It is of the first quality and to be had every 
night for the nominal fee of $0.25. People, many of whom do 
not drink at all, gather here from far and near. The gardens 
draw their patronage mostly from those who own comfortable 
homes in the suburbs. 

There are, of course, beer-gardens of all grades and qualities, 
but those for the poorer classes, the ten-cent and free gardens, are 
mostly in the form of open-air vaudevilles. In these the music 
is inferior, and the vaudeville bill, similar to that mentioned in a 
previous paragraph, is presented. They are much more numer- 
ous here than are the saloon vaudevilles of the city centers, and 
here no roof is necessary to keep out the smoke and dirt. 

A unique feature of the suburban districts is the road-house. 
Buildings, interesting in their exterior architecture and well 
equipped within, are located along the road to the suburban dis- 
tricts. They are especially adapted to wheelmen and other 
pleasure-seekers wishing to stop for rest and refreshment. 

As a general rule, funeral processions returning from the 
cemeteries that lie along the road to these suburban districts 
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stop here for beer and refreshments. Drivers stop at the particu 
lar house of which they are regular customers, and the majority 
of the people in the procession stop and drink also. 

An example of these is the , one of the many on 
the road between Chicago and Evanston. There are accommo- 
dations for wheels and carriages. A large room is furnished 
with tables and chairs, and either a glass of beer and light lunch 
or a dinner is served. Palms figure here as usual in the decora- 
tions. The bar-room is large and attractive. Above are rooms 


“free for private parties, balls, etc.’’ 

The adaptability of the saloon to the needs of a particular 
locality is a source of constant surprise and admiration, as it is 
also a cause of genuine consternation among Christian people 
who reflect at all upon the cautious institutionalism of the 


churches. 
Roya, L. MELENDY 


CHICAGO COMMONS. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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THE MORAL AND SOCIAL TASKS OF WORLD 
POLITICS (“IMPERIALISM”). 

THe Evangelical Social Congress of Germany has been 
mentioned several times in these communications. Originally 
founded to investigate the duties of our national church in the 
realm of the social question, it has, during the ten years of its 
existence, gradually developed into an association in which the 
general aspects of the duty of the state and of society may be 
considered on the basis of the gospel. From an ecclesiastical it 
has become a social-ethical society, and has increasingly directed 
its attention to questions which cannot be solved, at least alto- 
gether, by church agencies (agricultural laborers, 1894; the 
woman problem, 1895; trade, 1896; Germany’s evolution as an 
industrial state, 1897; right of coalition, 1898; profit-sharing, 
1899). By the preponderance of this social-ethical over the 
ecclesiastical purpose the last assembly of the congress ‘was 
particularly characterized at its meeting in Carlsruhe, the princi- 
pal city of the grand duchy of Baden, at the last Whitsuntide. 

The first two themes which were then discussed touched sub- 
jects so specifically German that a report of them would not be 
suitable in this place. The question what should be done to 
give to boys just passed from the schools a better preparation 
for their economic, social, and religious functions, and the ques- 
tion as to the best means of improving housing conditions, both 
presuppose for an understanding of their occasion the knowledge 
of our educational and administrative systems and of our juris- 
prudence; and much more is such knowledge requisite for a 
judgment upon the proposals made fora solution. Therefore 
these two topics will not be further touched at this time. 

All the more it seemed to me that the third topic might 
have a greater interest in America, because of late the United 
States has found itself in a situation similar to that of the Ger- 
man empire. The problem is: What moral and social duties 
belong to our people in consequence of the development of 
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Germany into a world-power? Naturally these questions at the 
Evangelical Social Congress were answered from a German 
standpoint and with a view to German relations. But the prob- 
lems which are involved are of so general a nature that every 
other nation whose politics have been carried beyond the nat- 
ural boundaries must feel their weight. 

We understand by the phrase “development into a world- 
power” the compulsion which a nation feels to unfold its power 
beyond its own limits, because its interests are no longer con- 
fined to its own territory. It is clear that this pressure has for 
its immediate occasion an economic demand— protection of its 
own capital investments abroad, protection of its citizens who 
live abroad, the attainment of foreign markets for home indus- 
tries, and of land on which our own capital can find employment 
under the protection of our own state power. Economic expan- 
sion of modern capitalism drives the peoples also to political 
expansion, to meddling with the internal affairs of foreign 
peoples; for example, the action which at this writing (June, 
1900) involves China; to war with other peoples in respect to 
land, as the Spanish-American war about Cuba, England’s con- 
test against the Boers in South Africa; or the conquest of ter- 
ritory in which hitherto uncivilized peoples had control, as the 
war of the United States against the Philippines, Germany’s 
colonization of Cameroon, East Africa, etc. Such contests for 
colonies and such interference in the affairs of foreign states 
cannot occur, as matters stand, without the development of 
power and force; and the use of force always implies violation 
of rights, at least of feelings of justice, which the governed 
cherish. Here arises the problem which found expression in the 
discussion of the Evangelical Social Congress. Can this policy 
be ethically justified ? Can we reconcile with morality and with 
the principles of Christianity the conduct of a nation when it 
subdues another in order to obtain for itself a better place ? 
Or, if political expansion is a necessary consequence of our pres- 
ent economic conditions, is there another kind of world-policy 
which appears to be in closer harmony with the moral principles 
of Christianity than that which expansion actually requires ? 
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One cannot deny that these questions weigh heavily and 
earnestly at least on those who, even in politics, will not forget 
that they are Christians. It was a thrilling indication of the 
difficulty of this problem that one of the most distinguished and 
celebrated of our economists, Professor Dr. Adolph Wagner, of 
Berlin, declared to the congress that he was compelled to decline 
to report on the subject, because in considering the lecture a 
strong doubt had possessed him whether our world-policy can 
be really justified ; whether it can be reconciled with the Christian 
point of view. From the standpoint of self-preservation of the 
nation it may be necessary; but whether this standpoint can be 
justified from the general human point of view seemed to him 
not clear. We base the necessity of imperialism, of the “ greater 
Germany,” upon our increase of population; we need more 
bread, more work, and more land for the 800,000 human beings 
who are annually added to the number of our people. But is 
this increase of population something morally wholesome ? Have 
we, on the whole, a right in the sight of humanity to defend the 
indispensable necessity of our increase ? 

These skeptical questions of one of the first of our economic 
professors indicate sufficiently the difficulties which this problem, 
so debated, presents to our ethical theorists. It is to be regretted 
that an entirely clear and decisive answer appears not to have 
been given to these doubts at the congress. According to my 
view, one should make substantially this statement: A people 
which surrenders the belief that its own existence has a signifi- 
cance for humanity in general thereby gives up all claim toa 
reason for being. It is the characteristic nucleus of the love of 
fatherland, of patriotism, of national feeling, or, as we may 
designate this fundamental political feeling of every sound, pro- 
gressive people, it is faith in itself, the consciousness that it has 
a value, an importance in relation to mankind. This faith can- 
not be “‘proved,” as if it were some kind of a theoretical prin- 
ciple; much nearer accuracy would it be to call it an axiom, or 
better still, in the Kantian phrase, a moral postulate, a funda- 
mental demand of the spirit, which is as really innate in men as 
nationality, in which it is manifested. To yield this faith would 
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mean to deny reason and purpose in history generally, and to 
abandon faith in the rational direction of the world. But in our 
circles this is the acknowledged and common ground on which 
we all move; for we believe in the reason in things, and we 
therefore believe that this reason shows itself in history in the 
evolution of various self-conscious nationalities. We do not 
know the final goal of human development, and we cannot know 
it because we are ourselves only a part of the way toward that 
goal. But this we believe, that every nation has the duty to 
pour into the stream of human development as much of its own, 
its peculiar spiritual possession, as it possibly can. Exactly in 
this value for humanity which each nation has, and in which we 
believe, without being able to prove it by experience to the 
skeptic, lies the moral basis and the moral right of our political 
aims. Precisely on moral grounds we say: The supreme law for 
a people (not for an individual!) is self-preservation and the 
deepening and diffusion of our national culture. This applies to 
every people which has a future before it. For every national 
policy faith in its own people is the natural moral foundation, 
and not the ideal of a work for humanity which overlooks these 
differences of nationality. If the requirements of self-preserva- 
tion in two peoples are antagonistic, then it is the moral duty of 
each people to battle for its independence and self-preservation. 
There is then no ideal of humanity which should overcome faith 
in one’s own people, which could demand renunciation of its own 
self-preservation; although that might be unconditionally the 
duty of an individual. There are only two ideals which are con- 
trasted, both of which are justified in the consciousness of their 
holders. The solution of this contradiction lies in the realm of 
religion, that in history, after all conflicts, that will triumph which 
is best for all. But this faith in the rational unity of history 
should hinder no nation from pushing forward its own interests 
with all its might. 

If the requirement of self-preservation is the supreme moral 
norm for a nation, then we cannot introduce any other standard 
for judgment. If we require for our political and economic 
independence expansion, then we must struggle for it with all 
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the means which experience has taught us are most conducive 
to the end. Thus it is our right and our duty to draw under 
our dominion other nations, especially the uncivilized, when the 
interest of our independence requires it. Therefore we cannot 
reproach the Americans if they conquer Cuba and the Philip- 
pines; nor can we morally condemn England when it claims 
that it needs rule over Kimberley and Johannesburg for its self- 
preservation. We may set forth our opposing interests and say 
that it is not to the advantage of Germany that England should 
rule alone in South Africa; but we have no right to reproach the 
English as immoral because they take care of their own interests. 
That is a conclusion from the highest moral principle of all poli- 
tics, for we should not condemn in an antagonist what we con- 
sider in a similar situation right in ourselves. If the Evangelical 
Social Congress had set forth these ethical principles in their 
application to other nations, it would have been in opposition to 
the ordinary declarations of our public press, but it would have 
correctly stated the moral task of a people which is conducting 
world-politics. 

As already said, the congress has only casually touched this 
fundamental side of the question. So it happened that Adolph 
Wagner, who took the skeptical attitude, was the first speaker 
in the debate, and meantime the leaders directed attention to 
other points. The first leader who spoke was Professor Rathgen, 
who had long served as professor in Tokio, Japan, and who had 
written a book on Japan's state economy, which may be known 
in America. He admitted the necessity, and therefore the 
rectitude, of an expansion policy in advance, and simply called 
attention to two questions: What are the right motives of a 
world policy; and, What moral principles should control the 
treatment of uncivilized nations which have been subdued? In 
reference to the first question, he denied that economic motives 
alone should urge a nation in the path of imperialism. There 
must be added a feeling of responsibility to lower peoples, the 
desire to coéperate in the rising civilization of mankind, even 
directly to labor in the service of the ideals of humanity which 
rises above nationality. 
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The second leader, Pastor Dr. Lepsius, went farther with 
this thought in the direction of a positive Christian foundation. 
Lepsius made a name for himself several years ago, at the time 
of the Turkish persecution of the Armenians, by a warm plea 
for aid to the Armenians by action on the part of the German 
state. At that time he urged that the German government 
ought to intervene for the protection of persecuted Christians, 
and undertook a great scheme of aid for the Armenians. When 
he desired to give lectures throughout Germany for that purpose 
the ecclesiastical authorities refused permission; whereupon he 
voluntarily laid down his pastoral office in order to devote him- 
self to labor for the persecuted Armenians. It is easy to under- 
stand that Lepsius would wish to add to the purely humane 
argument of the first orator a more positively Christian element. 
According to him it is the duty of a world-power that it win the 
nations for the gospel. In the establishment of Christian world- 
powers a part of the reign of Christ is established over the 
peoples. Germany is called to gain this world-power by the 
physical claims of superfluous population, and, on the other 
side, religiously, by the superiority of Protestantism over the 
Romish and Slavic religions. But it must deepen in itself these 
strong religious motives, so far as they are defective, for these 
alone make them capable of fulfilling their religious duty in 
world-politics. 

That which both orators had in common was that it is mor- 
ally repugnant to urge purely economical and political motives 
for a national policy of expansion. Their demand is that there 
must be moral and religious motives, active and dominant, in 
the consciousness of the persons concerned, in order to give to 
world-politics a moral justification. Against this the well-known 
leader of the National Socialists, Friedrich Naumann, formerly 
a pastor, raised an energetic protest, which appeared to us 
entirely right. With great applause from one part of the 
assembly he declared that the only motive of world-politics in 
every people is self-preservation. If at the present on the 
entire continent there rules an unfriendly feeling toward Eng- 
land, it is not because England has a policy of expansion, but 
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only because it covers this policy with the pretense that it 
simply wishes to serve civilization and the general ideal of 
humanity. This pretense appears to us as hypocrisy, when we 
see that in the name of humanity that country merely extends 
its own power and increases its riches. As opposed to this, it is 
more honorable and more suitable to Protestantism that we carry 
on world-politics for the sake of the self-preservation of our 
nation, and because we will not yield our place by the side of 
the other great peoples of the earth. The expressions of Nau- 
mann are a consequer:ce of the view, which we stated above, that 
self-preservation is for a people the supreme moral thought. 
The individual man must live according to the example of the 
compassionate Samaritan who offered himself for his neighbor 
who had fallen among robbers. An entire people, however, 
would act against its primary moral duty if it should hazard its 
own existence in order to rescue another. Therefore it hap- 
pened that from all the Christian peoples not one came to the 
help of the persecuted Armenians, and that the embassy from 
the Boers the last few weeks has sought in vain for the inter- 
vention of any great power. 

Naturally we do not mean to say that the extension of the 
dominion of a great nation may not have for a consequence the 
service of diffused culture. On the contrary, that will usually 
happen. But it should be denied that this possible result must 
under all conditions be a conscious purpose, an efficient motive 
for the policy of expansion, in order to give it a moral character. 
This success is usually an unconscious effect of acts which flow 
from motives of another kind. Exactly in this lies one of the 
chief factors in the historical progress of the world, that the 
acts of men have undesigned and unforeseen secondary effects 
which, when they have become facts, work decisively on the 
purposeful activity of men. In this phenomenon, which our 
celebrated philosopher Wilhelm Wundt has called the law of 
the heterogeny of ends, everyone who regards things from a 
religious point of view will reverence the control of a unifying 
will directing the world’s history. We go so far as to hope that 
finally our political work will serve the highest and most general 
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interests of humanity. But this religious belicf, this elementary 
confidence in God, is something completely different from basing 
our politics on a distinct Christian motive of neighbor-love and 
the extension of the kingdom of God. As soonas we enter upon 
the details of the policy of expansion we discover so much 
oppression of other peoples, so much destruction of lower cul- 
tures, so great annihilation of innocent and happy human life, 
that we should really be compelled to despair of justifying this 
policy if we did not regard our own national self-interest as the 
supreme moral norm for our political conduct. 

With this, indeed, it is not suggested that brutality toward 
the lower peoples finds in this thought its moral justification. 
The danger is terribly great that the representative of a superior 
nation in the moment of contest with less civilized persons may 
forget all the consideration which we have accustomed ourselves 
to show, even to the enemy among peoples who are our equals. 
Here Professor Rathgen in his speech spoke good words in rela- 
tion to the danger of a domineering spirit, of a frivolous, reck- 
less brutality which has been so often the morally reprehensible 
consequence of a great colonial policy. We must entirely agree 
with him when he says that the morally righteous treatment of 
persons of lower culture is not their destruction, but their edu- 
cation. The commercial company which gets possession of land 
in any way for purely capitalistic interest will exploit this land 
and its inhabitants as quickly as possible in order to obtain 
interest and replacement of its capital as rapidly as may be. An 
example is found in the shocking administration of the Congo 
State, in respect to which of late some details have been pub- 
lished. A nation, however, which desires to found a permanent 
dominion on foreign soil, and to widen its territorial basis, wiil 
be compelled by its own self-interest to introduce a protective 
treatment of the natives. Its colonial policy will therefore cor- 
respond to that which we have attained at home of respect for 
human life and worth. In such a colonial policy the moral 
means of influencing foreign peoples— industrial education, mis- 
sions, schools, care of spiritual-social agencies, influence of 
woman in colonial administrations—win ascendency over a purely 
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brutal oppression. Only one condition belongs here that this 
moral-humane means of colonial policy may be applied: I mean 
that at home a feudal class shall not rule—a class not accustomed 
to esteem the worth of man in the lower classes. The best passage 
in Rathgen’s lecture was that in which he said that the foreign 
colonial policy depends upon a strong social policy in our own 
land. Restriction of the domineering spirit at home is for 
Rathgen a fundamental presupposition for a morally justifiable 


policy abroad. Naumann also represented these thoughts with 


great acuteness: discipline and collective power within the 
people are the sole foundations upon which an enduring and 
sound foreign policy can be built. Only we must remark that 
Rathgen’s lecture made the impression that he expected all sal- 
vation from this method of moral preaching which should change 
the heart of the rulers. But upon the effectiveness of this means 
there is little dependence. So long as the fact remains that the 
great majority of men act from self-interest, so long will the 
class of men accustomed to rule never voluntarily surrender 
their time-honored control. Individuals of superior nature are 
accessible to moral appeals, but most men in economic and 
political matters have shown themselves indisposed to give up, 
from ethical idealism, privileges which they have enjoyed. The 
only security, in our estimation, against a purely brutal colonial 
policy is the political control at home by a class of men who, 
from their own life-conditions, are the natural antagonists of 
brutal oppression. The democratic administration of a state in 
which the great mass of workingmen and peasants, those who in 
their own social and industrial life are compelled to strive every 
day against oppression and domination, determine the state’s 
direction from their sentiments and ideas—only such a demo- 
cratic administration can offer guarantees, and that only in 
uncertain measure, that force will be used with moderation in 
colonial affairs. The battle for the emancipation of the lower 
classes implies also for foreign policy the activity of new prin- 
ciples which in other times have been wanting. 
Dr. PHIL. MAX MAURENBRECHER. 
BERLIN. 
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PRISON LABORATORIES. 


Art the meeting of the National Prison Association of 1899 
a committee was appointed to consider and recommend a plan 
for the study of prisoners. This committee reported at the 
recent meeting of the association, and its argument and con- 
clusions are here printed: 

The subject of inquiry set for your committee was this: Is it wise to 
recommend the experimental establishment of laboratories in a limited num- 
ber of prisons and reformatories for the study of the physical, psychical, and 
social facts of criminal nature and life; such laboratories to be directed by 
specially trained investigators and under control of wardens or superin- 
tendents ? 

We may cite experiments already made in this direction which throw light 
on the subject, ¢. g., the Bertillon measurements. These are physical, and for 
an immediate practical purpose —the identification of adult convicts. They 
are auxiliary to the detective machinery of police. The measurements are 
not usually taken by men of scientific training, and yet some of the records 
have considerable value to the student of the phenomena of crime. It is pos- 
sible that, with additional assistance and direction, this system might be 
extended and rendered still more accurate and valuable. Care must be 
taken, however, not to load down the system and burden busy police with 
complicated and delicate measurements. The immediate practical object 
must be kept at all cost in strict control. 

In some of our prisons and reformatories physical measurements are 
already taken for the practical purpose of directing the selection of suitable 
gymnastic exercises for the cure of defects and diseases, for the development 
of the body, and for the choice of the kind of employment. All agree that 
such measurements, even if without instruments of precision, have great value 
in reformatories for youth and undeveloped young men. The records are 
coming to have some scientific value also for the criminologist. It would not 
be difficult to extend these measurements and make them still more accurate 
and complete; and the plan we shall propose will include all that is valuable 
in the present physical tests. 

With or without such measurements the superintendents and wardens 
make shrewd observations on the physical and mental strength, character- 
istics, and tendencies of prisoners. In some cases these impressions and 
judgments are systematically recorded and become the basis for valuable 
statistics. The direct observations of physicians and other officers are sup- 
plemented by police and court records, and by information secured through 
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correspondence. Have we not here a fair beginning of a kind of study which 
trained persons might extend and make more useful? Science is common 
sense armed with the best tools, instruments, and methods. Every day 
knowledge, picked up in fragments by hard experience, becomes science by 
becoming more accurate, thorough, and complete; by tracing out all rela- 
tions, causes, effects, laws, tendencies. The fact that all our successful 
wardens and managers have long since worked intelligently in this direction 
is good evidence thi: the time is ripe for further improvements.’ 

The studies of children in schools? and families shed light on the theme 
of this investigation. Some of these studies are conducted by physicians for 
hygienic reasons; as examination of teeth, eyes, ears, skin, etc. Sometimes 
these examinations are made by physicians, teachers, and psychologists for 
pedagogic purposes. They demonstrate the importance of knowing the 
capacity of the person who is to be taught, disciplined, and influenced. 

The officials in charge of the present census are making arrangements 
for certain studies in this direction for statistical uses. Thé eminent char- 
acter and knowledge of Dr. F. H. Wines is guarantee for the high value of 
the methods and results of this investigation, and it deserves all encourage- 
ment. But, useful as this temporary effort will be, it cannot take the place 
of a permanent laboratory established in each institution, and following 
out life-histories year after year with patient study and minute research. 

The students of criminal anthropology and criminal sociology in various 
countries have already studied quite carefully many thousands of convicts.3 


* Mr. Z. R. Brockway, in a recent letter, expresses this judgment: “There is not 
much knowledge about the criminal except the superficial and incidental knowledge 
of criminals had by individual legislators, courts, and court officers, who come in 
casual contact with criminals. The comprehensive study of the criminal class in 
society is of great importance, and should be initiated and carried on by the system 
under state direction. I am more and more impressed, having personally observed 
some fifty thousand prisoners, that the prison class is a class of inhabitants different, as 
a class, from others who do not fall into crime. One who should travel throughout 
the world visiting prisons of different nations and the prisoners therein would be 
impressed, if an intelligent observer, with the similarity of general appearance of 
prison populations. The distinguishing characteristics of criminals which, when 
observed in mass, give such a positive impression, ought to be inquired into, mapped 
out, and published for the information of the lawmakers and those who administer 
laws.” 

?See FRANCIS WARNER, Zhe Study of Children and Their School Jraining, The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. 

3 Dr. JULES MOREL contributed a valuable paper to the National Prison Associa- 
tion in 1896, Proceedings, pp. 279-81. A schedule of examinations of convicts is 
there given. G. E, DAWSON offers a “Study of Youthful Degeneracy” in the Report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1897-8, Vol. I, p. 1321. The board of edu- 
cation of Chicago has established a bureau for child study, and the reports of this 
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But in the United States we have the greatest variety of race types, all of 
them affected by the peculiar conditions of American industry, climate, and 
political institutions. The data furnished from Europe cannot apply in all 
respects under the entirely different conditions of our country. We must make 
our own investigations with our own material. 

What is proposed? We recommend a laboratory, furnished with the 
best modern instruments of precision, conducted by a specialist or trained 
observer, for the scientific study of prison populations, with special reference 
to obvious practical needs of the administration in the discipline, instruction, 
and training of prisoners. These studies would be: Physical: the anatomy 
and physiology of prisoners; measurements of sensation and other manifes- 
tations of mind through the body; and the hereditary factors. Psychical: 
the mental, emotional, voluntary life-activities; the tastes, ideas, knowledge, 
motives. Social: the domestic, industrial, neighborhood, legal, political, and 
religious environment which have influenced the character and conduct. 
We know that all these factors enter into every life and help to shape it, 
and that no one of them taken alone 's sufficient for an explanation. 

Conclusions: This kind of investigation is entirely practicable, from 
whatever point of view we regard it. Competent investigators can be found 
or trained. The cost is moderate. In many instances the board of managers 
of institutions can make the appointment out of funds already under their 
control for educational work. It is w#sefu/ for discipline; for the direction of 
aid to discharged prisoners; for the enlightenment of legislatures, courts, 
and authorities in criminal law and procedure. It promises to make impor- 
tant contributions to the various sciences of human life: to anatomy, physi- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, sociology. The prisons would thus be 
brought into contact with the great life of universities, and would contribute 
to the best forms of intellectual wealth. This would not be at the cost of 
pain, and would assist millions of convicts throughout the world. For the 
achievements of experimental science, built on real exploration rather than 
on mere speculation, are the possessions of mankind, and are not confined to 
a class or a country. 

If this recommendation meets with the favor of this influential associa- 
tion, it may be proper to agree upon suitable means for carrying it into 
effect. 

A permanent committee might be formed for the accumulation of infor- 
mation on the subject, reaching the details and specific kinds of desirable 
data for judgment and action. This information would be at the service of 
all members of the association. 


bureau are of great interest in this connection. Miss F. A. KELLOR, in the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, January and March, 1900, gave the results of studies of 
criminal women. PROFESSOR F. STARR gave an account of Dr. Boca's interesting 
laboratory at Puebla, Mexico, in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, July, 1897. 
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It would be in order to secure the widest possible publication of such 
information as would prepare the public mind for advance movements here 
started. 

Our representatives in each state could devise their own methods of 
securing the introduction of the plan into the institutions with which they 


are identified. 
Your committee offers with this outline of recommendations several docu- 


ments and references, which are at the disposal of this association, and which 
may serve to confirm and to illustrate the positions here reached. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Z. R. BROCKWAY, 
R. W. McCLauGury, 
C. R. HENDERSON, Chairman, 
Commtttee. 

This report was heartily and unanimously adopted by the 
association, and was discussed by the wardens in a special ses- 
sion. The same committee was continued for another year to 
prosecute the inquiry and promote the establishment of labora- 
tories. In response to a request from the wardens, some further 
materials are herewith added to the brief outline which served 
as a basis for the discussion. 

The formulation of investigations must be left to the experts 
who will be appointed directors of laboratories in prisons; but 
some further illustrations may be presented here in order to 
make more clear the scope of the purpose of the report. The 
causes of crime lie in the nature of the offender and in his envi- 
ronment. Methods of reformation and of prevention, to be suc- 
cessful, must be based on knowledge of these causes. The inquiry 
will be directed to a study of all these elements, physical, psy- 
chical, and social. 

Examples of physical measurements are such as the follow- 
ing: height, weight, peculiarities of the head, of the palate, 
teeth, lips, ears, tonsils, face, spinal column. In respect to move- 
ments, it is possible to measure speed, lung capacity and action, 
strength of grip, legs, back, and chest. Physiological defects 
are discovered and measured, as corrugation of face, inco- 
ordination of eyes, twitching, pallor, mouth-breathing. All of 
these throw light on the physical basis of mental life, the power 
to work, the requirements of training, diet, and exercise. A 
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detailed study of the senses may be made, as of sight, hearing, 
touch, muscle sense, smell, taste, pain. Still further indications 
of abnormal conditions are found in the manifestations of dis- 
ordered perception, attention, feeling, will, and mental activity 
in making associations, comparisons, and in reasoning. Studies 
of juvenile offenders in Europe and America have already estab- 
lished the fact that they are, on the average, much inferior in 
height, weight, muscular strength, and vital capacity to the 
average of children of the industrial classes who are their neigh- 
bors.‘ The social influences cannot be so exactly measured, 
but they are often most important. For juvenile offenders it is 
not difficult to discover defects in home environment, hygienic 
conditions, esthetic and moral influences, companions, work, and 
play. In most cases the student can discover and record the 
facts of nationality, education, religion, moral instruction and 
ideas, parental influences, occupation, temptations, amusements 
and games, habits, superstitions, conjugal relations. The corre- 
spondence and travel necessary to collect data of this class from 
police, courts, teachers, pastors, employers, and others, can be 
done only by persons who reside permanently at a prison. The 
importance of having established laboratories is very clear. 
Miss F. A. Kellor, having had considerable experience with such 
studies in prisons north and south, says: 

In order to secure data, there should be permanent and suitable labora- 
tories in each institution, with a well-trained person in charge. Temporary 
laboratories with portable supplies have been used, but are unsatisfactory for 
the following reasons: (1) Delicate instruments are required which are not 
easily transported. (2) Satisfactory rooms, free from noise and disturbance, 
are not always obtainable for temporary use. (3) A stranger coming into an 
institution frightens, confuses, and misleads the inmates, who are not then in 
a normal state. A permanent laboratory would be an adjunct of the institu- 
tion, and would be accepted as a matter of course. The psychologist should 
be resident in the institution, and be familiar with the prison population. 
(4) The transient psychologist secures his subjects through request. It should 


*Dr. Christopher, of the Chicago board of education, deserves great credit for 
promoting studies of children in the schools. One of the officers, Mr. Victor Camp- 
bell, has kindly shown me, in advance of publication, some results of this investiga- 
tion of 282 juvenile delinquents in the John Worthy School. The results of recent 
measurements agree with those obtained by other observers. 
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be a natural part of institution régime, as natural a requirement as a bath or 
a change of clothes upon arrival. Suspicion and superstition are thus 
averted. (5) Sometimes tests need to be repeated under different conditions, 
and this requires longer residence. 

Naturally and properly the administrative officers of prisons 
will ask where competent directors of such institutions can be 
found. It is vital to the permanent success of this movement 
that the first appointees be in all respects suitable. The techni- 
cal qualifications are a training in laboratories of anthropology 
and of physiological psychology, with a certain additional expe- 
rience in studies of normal and defective persons in a wider 
range. The director must be able to formulate and apply sched- 
ules of questions which will bring out the social forces which 
tend toward crime. From the standpoint of the sociologist, this 
is the most interesting part of the investigation. Having sub- 
mitted this conservative suggestion to an eminent authority* in 
physiology, the author is directly authorized by him to make an 
even stronger statement than, as a student of sociology, he would 
venture to make in a field where he is a layman. This state- 
ment is to the effect that the inherited physiological and psychical 
traits are of minor, even of insignificant, importance, as causes 
of crime, save in the rare and exceptional cases of depleting 
disease or insanity; that defective social conditions, economic, 
industrial, domestic, and educational, are the supreme maleficent 
forces; that it is even positively misleading and harmful to 
dwell much, if at all, on bodily and mental traits, because we 
thus divert public attention away from social reforms and amelio- 
ration which are within human power to control, and which 
alone are capable of preventing a criminal career. 

But even if these physical and psychical records prove to 
be unimportant in the explanation of causes of crime, their 
practical value as means of identification, as guides in physical 
training and making of dietaries, and as helps in the selection of 
suitable methods of training, would remain. Certainly the dif- 
ference in crime due to sex is chiefly due to biological and not 


* These points are illustrated and confirmed in a forthcoming work of PROFESSOR 
JACQUES LOEB, Comparative Physiology of the Brain and Comparative Psychology. 
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social causes, as Morrison has pointed out in his work on Juve- 
nile Offenders; and we are not justified in utterly ignoring other 
individual physical conditions in the present stage of investiga- 
tion. 

This protest of a physiologist must, however, serve to make 
all the more clear and emphatic a belief expressed in the report, 
that the director of the laboratory must give special attention to 
a study of the social surroundings and influences which have 
led tocrime. If this be an important, perhaps the only important, 
subject of investigation, it follows that the director must have 
training in sociology and economics as well as in physiological 
psychology. For the tyro in these subjects is no more compe- 
tent to analyze the complex social forces than the quack is 
competent to diagnose disease as a necessary preliminary to 
treatment by medicine, surgery, or regimen. The phenomena 
of social life are more obvious and accessible than those of 
physical life, but they are far more vast, entangled, and compli- 
cated. It is hardly probable that any one person can be found 
who will be equally equipped in all three fields of research, and 
the results of various directors will necessarily have unequal 
value. 

The prison physician in some cases might be able to spend 
six months in a university laboratory and be able, with his pre- 
vious knowledge of anatomy and physiology, to use the instru- 
ments and interpret the results. Advanced students who have 
been thoroughly trained by modern methods in psychology 
would find a new and enticing field in an institution whose 
inmates are under the control of the authorities, and become 
communicative if they are approached in a sympathetic and 
tactful way. The number of competent observers would be 
small at first, but the hope of employment and the opportunity 
of discovery would soon attract a supply of psychologists. 

Both to prison authorities and to candidates for positions 
the question of salary must be raised. Prisons are public insti- 
tutions, and unmarried officers are frequently boarded in the 
establishment. The salary of a young observer might begin at 
nine hundred dollars, and be increased with experience and 
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evidence of success to two thousand dollars or more. A common- 
wealth could employ an able director for all its prisons and 
reformatories, and supply assistants for detailed work at much 
lower salaries. While each person must make his own estimate 


of prospects, it seems probable that we are opening a new pro- 


fession for well-trained observers, and a new opportunity of 
advancing science. Such inducements are not without weight 
with those whose salary is only a means of living, and whose 
real rewards are in culture, fame, or philanthropy. 

The cost of equipment is not very great. The experts think 
that five hundred dollars would furnish the most necessary 
instruments, although additions must be made from time to time, 
as new inventions come into use.’ 

It is the desire of the committee of the National Prison 
Association to codperate with the departments of psychology 
and anthropology in universities, and with such bodies as the 
American scientific associations, and to promote, as far as pos- 
sible, uniformity in the methods of taking measurements and 
recording observations. This is highly important in comparison 
of data and results. It would be natural and easy for all prison 
directors to agree in advance upon a common system of pro- 
cedure, in order to give generalizations a higher value. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*Dr. A. MACDONALD has furnished a full description, with ample illustrations, of 
the most important psycho-physical and anthropometrical instruments of precision, 
and has printed a list of reliable makers, in the Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 1897-8, Vol. 1, pp. 1141-1204. He has also illustrated their 
use in the study of children in the same connection. Compare his earlier studies, 
“Education and Pathosocial Studies,” in the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1889-90 and 1893-4. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
VI. SOME INCIDENTS OF ASSOCIATION. 


In the five foregoing papers we have indicated some of the 
large ideas, both of fact and of method, which sociologists are 
learning to take for granted as necessary preliminaries to their 
special work. We come then to the threshold of sociology 
itself. Within the horizon which we have outlined we encounter 
the reality of human associations, in countless numbers and in 
bewildering orders, all making up the comprehensive fact of 
association in general. Our task as sociologists is to analyze, clas- 
sify, and interpret these different phases of association in their 
relations to each other and in their bearings upon the interests 
of living men. 

When we reach the stage of maturity at which we recognize 
the need of the sociological order of generalization, we are 
already in possession of facts in great abundance about human 
associations. This material may be chiefly the spoil of accidental 
observation, or it may have been inherited from the less general 
social sciences. From the sociological standpoint, it is unas- 
sorted and uncriticised. We assume that the analyses of the more 
special social sciences may be made tributary to sociological 
synthesis, but we must mark out a procedure of our own before 
this aid can be used to full advantage. 

The point of departure which we propose for sociology is the 
viewpoint from which all known human associations present 
certain characteristics incommon. Whether we have in view the 
conjugal association of one man with one woman in the family, 
the casual association of buyer and seller in the market, the 
intermittent association of priest and layman in the religious 
assembly, or the permanent association of citizens in the nation, 
certain relationships are universal among the persons associated. 
The intensity of these relationships varies indefinitely. They are 
often discernible only as tendencies. They might not be sus- 
pected if other experience did not point tothem. Many of them 
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are in a given association rather potential than actual. With 
such qualifications, however, it is true that all human associations 
whatsoever betray characteristics in common. Enumeration of 
these characteristics is one way of presenting the problems which 
must be solved before there will be a science of sociology.* 

When we assert, therefore, that certain incidents are common 
to all human associations, and when we proceed to specify cer- 
tain of these incidents, we are not proposing sociological solu- 
tions. We are not professing to exhibit the incidents as they 
will appear after criticism. We do not claim that this first 
enumeration shows the most precise or profound relations between 
these incidents. Indeed, if sociology were more ripe, such pro- 
testations as these would be entirely superfluous. In point of 
fact, however, it is so nearly the rule among sociological writers 
to propose solutions before considering what is to be solved, that 
a different program requires tedious explanation. The problems 
of sociology are encountered when we arrive at the sort of gen- 
eralizations which we are about to indicate. An adequate theory 
of the problems may seem, after the schedule that we present, 
more distant than before. We need not presume that the inci- 
dents to be specified are the most important sociological cate- 
gories. We need not assume that they will be the final terms in 
sociological equations. All that we at present claim or imply is 
that when we survey human associations as such we discover 
certain incidents, attributes, properties, or qualities in them all. 
From this preliminary perception we must proceed to verify, to 
analyze, to systematize,and to explain. Instead of starting with 
an arbitrary definition of association, we begin by putting together 
our observations that wherever we find individuals associating 
we discover such incidents of the relationship as the following, 
namely: 

1. Plurality or multiplicity of individuals—At first thought 
this specification may seem too obvious for mention. Of course, 
it takes more than one person to make an association, and many 
persons to form a society. It should go without saying that 
our theories of association must be theories of conditions among 


* Cf. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. V, p. 796. 
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which numerousness of persons is taken for granted. Be this as 
it may, we should seriously limit our perceptions of the facts 
within which the social process takes place if we failed to take 
notice of certain implications of this primary fact of multiplicity." 

The Germans have the proverb, “One man is no man.” 
Probably the fact which this aphorism expresses to most people 
is that without codperation we fail to get the utmost use of our- 
selves. This is certainly true, but it is not the elementary truth. 
The mere existence of other people beside self is a condition 
which qualifies the conduct of the self. DeFoe pictured one of 
the mainsprings of social action when he portrayed the work- 
ings of Crusoe’s mind on discovering the footprints in the sand. 
Henceforth Crusoe was in contact once more, not merely with 
nature, but with nature plus man. The problem of life was now 
more involved, more uncertain, more formidable; but at the same 
time more hopeful and inspiring. There is now more to lose and 
more to gain, and more to stimulate personal effort to avoid the 
loss and secure the gain. The story of the frontiersman who 
abandoned his claim and moved on into the wilderness when 
another settler squatted within six miles of his location, because 
is a piece of American humor; it 


he ‘‘wanted breathing room,’ 
nevertheless rests on a permanent psychological basis. The 
mere presence of other people is in the first instance a constraint. 
Whether or not all want the same piece of ground, or the same 
routes of travel, or the same material things, the fact that the 
many people exist is a bar to the free action of each. The 
Hebrew story of Cain, the tiller of the ground, unable to live 
comfortably by the side of Abel, the keeper of sheep, portrays a 
constant feature in human relationships. The popular saying, 
‘‘No house was ever big enough for two families,’’ is merely a 
partial report of the profounder fact that the world is not big 
enough for two persons, until a process of adjustment accom- 
modates each to the other. If the persons number more than 
two, the adjusting process is much more imperative and more 
difficult. Multiplicity of persons, therefore, is a condition in 


tOn the effect of the element of number see GippINGs, “Exact Methods in 
Sociology,” Popular Science Monthly, December, 1899, especially pp. 153 sg. On 
quantity as quality see RATZENHOFER, Soctologische Erkenntniss, pp. 88, 90. 
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which means of correlation have to be invented. Multiplicity of 
persons presents its own problems to the persons. They vary 


from the primitive problems of shepherd and farmer to the 


present reaction of the public opinion of the world upon French 


justice and British war. 

Multiplicity of persons is, on the other hand, at the same 
time an enlargement of self. There was good science in the 
Levitical promise: ‘‘ And ye shall chase yourenemies . . . . and 
five of you shall chase a hundred, and a hundred of you shall put 
(Lev. 26:8). Both for good and for 


ten thousand to flight’ 
evil, five men may have twenty times the resources of one, and 
one hundred may have not twenty, but one hundred times the 
resources of five. To be sure, the question arises: ‘ But why 
does it not work in the same way with the hundred and the ten 
thousand as with the five andthe hundred?’’ It does; the one 
group manifests the working of the same laws which operate in 
the other. But the dominant forces evidently differ in the two 
sides of the comparison. This simply serves to illustrate an ele- 
ment upon which stress is to be laid at every point in our 
analysis, namely: No single factor in association is sufficient 
to explain the general features of association. On the contrary, 
association is a function of the most complex variety of vari- 
ables that science has anywhere encountered. Our business is to 
detect as many of these variables and to learn as much about them 
as we Can, qualitatively at all events ; and not to allow our theories 
of proportions to outrun our knowledge of qualities. Moreover, 
we may find the division of the facts frequently remarked in the 
effects of the physical environment duplicated in the case of 
the personal environment, namely: The multiplicity of persons 
has an effect, first, upon the bodily and mental structure of men ; 
and second, upon the thoughts, the actions, and the experiences 
of men. All the phenomena of sexual and social selection, in 
the physiological sense, would be evidence under the first head, 
and it is unnecessary to enlarge upon this phase of the facts. 
Multiplicity of persons is the sine gua non of that wide range 
of selection which promotes rapid and radical modification of 
individual type. The opposite condition—that is, paucity of 
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persons—tends to produce rapid and radical degeneration. For 
example, intermarriages, such as those of the Jukes (described 
by Dugdale), the tribe of Ishmael (described by McCulloch), 
the Smoky Pilgrims (described by Blackmar, AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF SocioLoGy, January, 1897), the Bavarian royal family, 
the Virginia poor whites, etc., etc. Groups like these 
abstract themselves from the larger world and virtually live 
in a world of few people. Under the second head we 
may simply remark that the modifying effect of multiplicity 
of persons upon the thoughts, actions, and experiences of men 
is now so notorious that it has given rise to that section of social 
science which we name “mass-psychology.’’ The scope of this 
science will be more particularly discussed in later papers. But 
we have to observe at this point that very familiar facts betray to 
the most casual observation the subtle action of mere numbers. 
Such instances as ‘students’ night” at the Y. M. C. A. furnish 
cases in point. Whatever may be our opinion of the individual 
characteristics of the members of the crowd, we know that cer- 
tain of these traits would not come to expression without the 
reinforcement of numbers. Again, it would be easy to fill a 
volume with observations upon the modifying effects of city 
life upon the manners and the characters of persons. This 
change is both positive and negative. There are stimulating and 
disciplinary results from mingling with large numbers of people, 
and there are the opposite effects of being lost in the crowd, 
the sense of irresponsibility, the feeling of license, the repudia- 
tion of former standards of morality, etc. No one has attempted 
to fix the precise point of equilibrium between small and large 
numbers in their healthful and unhealthful effect on persons. 
The probability is that this point varies in relation to different 
factors; but that there is such a point above and below which 
increasing or diminishing numbers exert rapidly changing influ- 
ence is familiar to every student of society. 

Accordingly, as we have argued before, when Durkheim, 
for instance, assigns to sociology the sphere in which there is 
the exercise of social constraint, and when DeGreef makes the 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. V, p. 798. 
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subject-matter of sociology the phenomena of contract, each 


arbitrarily limits the province of the science. The only per- 
missible limitation is the boundary within which there is human 
contact. This is not, like constraint and contract, a supposed 
clue to the character of human associations, or a dictum about 
the content of association. It is merely a recognition of the 
formal scope of association, and an assertion that we may not 
with scientific sanction restrict our science of human association 
to any limits narrower than the utmost bounds within which 
human contacts occur. Association is contact, and contact is 
association. This does not mean that contact and association 
are identical concepts, but that contact, physical or spiritual or 
both, is the absolute condition of association, and that varia- 
tions of contact are among the factors in the modification of 
all human association. More specific analysis of these terms 
will be necessary under the title “‘ Dynamic Sociology.” We 
have sufficiently indicated for present purposes the conditioning 
function of the fact of larger or smaller numbers. This fact, in 
turn, has to have due consideration whenever we try to compre- 
hend any larger or smaller social situation. 

II. Attraction What we see when we observe any human 
association whatever from a certain angle is a group of phe- 
This detail is 


nomena that may be described as “ attraction.’ 
not an attempt at speculative subtlety, but an expression of the 
most familiar commonplace. It is nevertheless worthy of seri- 
ous notice. Whenever two or more people associate, something 
in each draws them toward each other. Each is a magnet acting 
upon the rest. However it may be explained, each finds himself 
better satisfied by joining himself to the others than in isolation 
from them. The total reason for the association is probably 
not to be found, in a large proportion of instances, in the 
phenomena of attraction; or, at any rate, these latter are mani- 
festations of deeper influences. Conditions external to the per- 
son and subjective conditions not included within this relation 
are not overlooked when we concentrate attention upon attrac- 
tion. Nor are we attempting to use the term “attraction”’ as 
a metaphysical explanation of associations. We are simply 
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pointing out the objective fact that wherever two or more persons 
associate each exercises in some sort and degree an influence 
by which the others are drawn. In many cases the energy of 
this attractive force may not be apparent, or it may emerge only 
on rare occasions. These occasions reveal the relation that is 
qualitatively constant, although it may be concealed by more 
efficient factors in the situation. The affinities that hold the 
horde together; the sexual impulse that stimulates the union of 
men and women in families; the bond of proved prowess that 
unites the predatory band; the profession of a common faith ; 
the betrayal of common impulse—the touch of nature that 
makes all men kin — consciousness of common need or common 
fear or common hope; the sense of good-fellowship; the honor 
among thieves; the discipline of the regiment; the finesse of 
the salon; the eloquence of the rostrum; the prestige of the 
court; or, on the other hand, the discovery of uncommon traits ; 
the perception of superior strength or skill; complementary ele- 
ments, lacking in one party and present in the other — these 


may in turn be both sign and means of social attraction. Per- 
sons draw persons. There are affinities, sympathies, by which 
one person supplements another. Whatever the ultimate rea- 
sons for associations, individuals are the channels through which 
many of these reasons work. The gravitation of person to per- 
son throughout associations is as real as though it were the only 


movement involved in society. 

III. Repulsion.— It is difficult to speak of the more obvious 
incidents of association without introducing premature hypothe- 
ses or theories of their relations to each other. We must pres- 
ently refer to facts of association in which this incident is 
involved, in which it may be resolved into more fundamental 
forms. Our present purpose, however, is to schedule, not to 
explain. The schedule is to present the facts as they appear 
before we make serious attempts to interpret them or to place 
them in their proper order. This setting forth of the data to be 
studied is, however, an important step in the scientific process. 
If it seems to ignore plain and obvious simplifications, it may 
prove to estop many explanations that are more simple than 
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true. The phenomena of social repulsion are worth tabulation 
as such, whatever may prove to be their relation to other 
phenomena. 

In every human association, from the monogamous family to 


international concerts, individuals and groups move centrifu- 


gally with reference to each other. The desires of which one 


individual is conscious set bounds to the conduct of others. 
Convergence is simultaneous with divergence, codperation with 
competition, confidence with distrust, sympathy with antipathy, 
fidelity with treachery, allegiance with rebellion, loyalty with 
treason. So prominent is this phase of association that Tarde, for 
instance, has been forced to abandon the original form of his 
thesis in explanation of social facts. Instead of relying upon 
‘‘imitation’”’ as the sole and sufficient clue to social truth, he has 
reluctantly admitted the fact of ‘“‘ opposition ’’ to equal consid- 
eration." The family is not wholly a sympathetic synthesis of 
father and mother, parents and children, brothers and sisters ; 
it is at the same time an unsympathethic antithesis of contrasted 
units. The clan is no more a closed circle against other clans 
than it is an arena of collisions between its members. The camp 
is one vast weapon against the enemy; at the same time it is a 
chaos of counter-ambitions and jealousies and conflicts and 
intrigues. The industrial community is a peaceful association 
of men disposed to live and let live; at the same time it is a 
collection of men keen to discover each other’s weakness, alert 
to detect each other’s selfishness, and intent upon defeating each 
other’s aggression. The religious fellowship is a communion of 
spirit, to the limit of common belief; then it is a more or less 
intolerant and violent disunion at the points of inevitable vari- 
ance of belief. The nation is an association in which the 
greatest good of the greatest number may be the alleged prin- 
ciple of cohesion ; but the illusions of individual and group ego- 
tism incessantly confuse judgments of this greatest good, and 
the nation is always a thinly disguised anarchy of supposed 
interests asserting themselves in costly ignorance of fit policies 
of accommodation. The facts and laws of social repulsion 


* Vid. Social Laws, chap. 2. 
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contain phases of sociological problems coérdinate with those 
of social attraction. 

IV. Interdependence.—The phenomena represented by this 
title bring constantly to view the essential thesis of the organic 
concept of society, namely: ‘‘ Every point in every man’s life is 
related to every point in every other man’s life.” 

All the incidents and conditions to which this chapter calls 
attention are abstractions from the social fact. In reality they 
do not have separate existence. Each is in some fashion both 
cause and effect of all the rest. Consequently we find that each 
of these incidents is in some sense a phase of each of the others. 
It is impossible to abstract them so completely that this partner- 
ship with the others is removed from view. Nor is it desirable 
that such falsification of reality should be possible. The desid- 
eratum in social analysis is ability to concentrate attention in 
turn upon thinkable phases of the social fact, while constantly 
remembering the surrounding phases to which this temporarily 
prominent phase is actually subordinate. 

Thus when we have said that multiplicity of persons is a con. 
dition of association, we have said by implication that every 
form in which persons influence each other is also a condition of 
association. In other words, interdependence, for example, is 
merely an aspect of the reality present in the fact of multiplicity. 
Conversely, multiplicity is merely a form in which the reality of 
interdependence is realized. Each is something more than a 
form of the other, because, as we are pointing out, each is a con- 
dition of the other as well as a consequent of the other. If this 
reciprocal relationship can be read out of reality in the case of 
any title in our schedule, it will be proof that it is erroneously 
listed as a universal incident of association. Each of these inci- 
dents is in turn an aspect of the prevalence of cosmic law through- 
out the world of people. We shall find, therefore, that each of 
the incidents named is in turn an aspect of each other condition. 
This gives occasion for reiterating a fundamental proposition, 
namely: To think the social reality, or any incident within the 
social reality, we have to learn how to think together all the inci- 
dents and conditions, all the forces, all the forms of correlation 
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of forces, and all the processes of action among the forces, 


that always constitute association. The intellectual ideal for 


which sociological discipline strives is judgment so firm that 
whenever a social incident, issue, problem, or situation is encoun- 
tered, the mind will hold that object before itself, first, as con- 
ditioned by all these universal influences which we are beginning 
to schedule, and, second, as a particular resultant of certain spe- 
cially effective forces that have operated within these conditions. 
The greater part of this balancing process unquestionably is, 
and should be, subconscious. But the sociologically intelligent 
mind will know how to bring any force or process concerned out 
of subconsciousness into active Consciousness, so soon as the 
detail in question threatens to be treated in any doctrinaire or 
irresponsible fashion. 

To illustrate: It would be very crude and pedantic for every 
person who wants to improve the physical, industrial, political, 
educational, esthetic, social, or religious conditions of a modern 
city to be constantly shuffling over in his mind the technical 
names of the different categories with which we are dealing in 
this argument. There is something more practical. At the same 
time, every person who exercises an influence upon forms of 
social amelioration will have a use for these categories inces- 
santly. Suppose, for instance, the subject in hand is a proposed 
change in the public-school curriculum. A little coterie of a 
dozen persons might put their heads together and decide what 
they think is the best curriculum. Then they might start out 
upon a crusade to introduce that curriculum. It might contain, 
for instance, some religious catechism upon which the dozen 
might be unanimous. It is morally certain, however, that no 
group of twelve persons in any American city could agree upon 
a religious catechism that would be accepted by the majority of the 
voters in their community. The crusade would be a very naive 
campaign against the incidents already named. The wise people 
of the city would at once mobilize in their consciousness these 
conditions that exist, although scarcely one in a hundred thousand 
of them may ever have used the technical categories by which 
we designate the conditions. 
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The point of emphasis is that the desideratum of theoretical 
sociology is such familiarity with the mechanism of the social 
process that we shall have this abstract know.edge for practical 
use whenever it is called into requisition by the particular piece 
of work which we have in hand. The humor and the pathos in 
the characters of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza is precisely 
their innocence of this elementary insight into human conditions 
and proportions. There is both humor and pathos in some of 
the most ambitious sociological theories, as well as some of the 
most earnest social effort today, from like ignorance of relations 
that foreordain disappointment all along the line of unsophisti- 
cated effort. 

These observations are equally applicable to each of the cate- 
gories in the present schedule and others that will follow. We 
return then to the particular category with which we are now 
concerned, namely, interdependence, although under the title 
‘‘multiplicity’’ we have implied all that can be said in brief to 
emphasize the present detail. 

It is one of the commonplaces of physical science that if a 
stone be thrown into a mill-pond, the waves produced will beat 
on the outer rim of space. Nobody professes that science has 
means of measuring the force of these waves beyond very 
restricted limits. But the motion once started affects all matter, 
although, for the most part, in an inappreciable degree. Simi- 
larly, the presence of each man in the world is a force that condi- 
tions the life of each other man. Each man diminishes the amount 
of available space in the world; he increases the demand for 
food; he augments the potential supply of labor; he multiplies 
the complexity of desires which must be coérdinated if there is 
to be accommodated human action. 

Within the economic realm this relation has been made 
familiar by an enormous body of literature and by the informal 
discussions of every interested group, whether of specialists or 
laymen. Beginning with the rudimentary facts of the division 
of labor, and enlarging the survey until it takes in theories of 
the reciprocal dependence of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption, economic doctrine has been the skirmish line of the 
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perception which is still wider than the economic formulations. 
This perception is that every man is a contributing cause of every 
other contemporary and subsequent man; and, conversely, that 
every man is a composite product of every antecedent and con- 
temporary man. Not only what we may do, but what we may 
think and what we may be, is partly decided for us—not wholly 
by us. Still further, each elementary desire, shared and shaped 
by many persons, becomes a modifying factor in the activity of 
all other persons and in all other situations. That is, the effective 
desires of people for the chief satisfactions—health, wealth, socia- 


bility, knowledge, beauty, rightness—are in turn modifying con- 
ditions which help to fix the directions and prescribe the limits 
of all activity aimed at satisfaction of either of these desires. 
We may concede without argument that the health and the 
wealth interests are essential, while the other interests are 
dependent. The most pressing problem of society is how to 
secure these essential conditions for all the members of society. 
We may, therefore, confine our elaboration of the present propo- 
sition to its relation with the industrial activities. We may 
repeat our theorem, then, in a more specific form, namely: The 
details of men’s economic activities are fixed by the status of 
their own and other people’s desires for health and sociability 
and knowledge and beauty and rightness, in combination with 
their desires for wealth. We will elaborate this proposition, not 
chiefly for its own sake, but to illustrate the general fact of 
“interdependence.” We may give full value to the environment 
condition; we may admit that in the large the environment deter- 
mines what the economic activity shallbe. At the same time, the 
character of the man environed and the character of all other 
men also determine what this economic activity shall be. Our 
industry cannot vary beyond the limits that are set by the traits 
of the men who have lived before us and those who live round 
about us. It is too obvious and familiar for more than passing 
remark that the physical labor force of any generation depends 
upon the degree of bodily capacity inherited from the preceding 
generation. What the bodily resources of our day shall accom- 
plish is limited by the inherited capital of health and bodily 
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development. Not pausing for illustration or further statement 
of this factor, we may turn to less familiar phases of the same 
condition. 

Let us assume, for instance, a certain intensity of the wealth 
desire. Operating in a vacuum it would impel the peoples of 
Europe to labor until that desire is satisfied, or until they dropped 
down exhausted. But the sociability desire is to be reckoned 
with. This not only dictates customs in business, like the clos- 
ing of banks for three hours at noon; it not only dictates family 
and group merrymakings on birthdays and other anniversaries ; 
it causes whole populations to adjourn business on numerous 
feast- and fast-days, thus making industry in a large measure 
impossible even for those who prefer to work. The notorious 
American intensity in pursuit of wealth is not proof that Ameri- 
cans want wealth more than other people, but merely that for 
the present we want other things less. If all of us cared for 
sociability as much as some Frenchmen do, and in the same 
way, we should spend a couple of hours on the boulevards each 
afternoon, taking turns parading up and down the sidewalks, and 
sitting at the café tables commenting on other paraders between 
our sips of café au cognac or absinthe. If we cared for socia- 
bility as much as the Italians do, and in the same way, we should 
have our St. Mark’s squares, and spend our evenings listening to 
the music and exchanging gossip; or, like the Neapolitans, we 
should haunt the streets half our days and drive dull care away 
all our nights by wassail with our friends. If we cared for socia- 
bility as much as the English do, and in the same way, we should 
be more like them in making business tributary to sport and poli- 
tics and country life. If we had the quality of sociability that 
the Swiss and the Australasians have, we should be much farther 
advanced toward democratizing all our economies. The emphasis 
in this case is on the fact that in the countries named business is 
as certainly modified by certain qualities and tendencies of 
sociability as it is by the physical environment or the desire for 
wealth. The intensity of effort that may go into business enter- 
prise is limited by social instincts as truly as by material 
resources. That there must be economic effort of some sort is 
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decreed by the conditions which are antecedent to the social 
desires, and more persistent. But given a certain minimum of 
material resource, and the industrial activities at once encounter 
as real barriers and deflectors in the social characteristics of per- 
sons as seas and rivers encounter in dikes and levees and break- 
waters. In a word, the quantity and energy and direction of 
economic action in a society depend, among other things, upon 
the social quality of that society. The fact that Carthage grew 
rich by commerce, while Rome did not, is due in part to the con- 
trast in social conditions, not to the excessive greed of the Car- 
thaginians. On the contrary, the rapacity of the Romans was 
more relentless than that of their rivals. The means which it 
adopted to satisfy itself was determined in part by different con 
ceptions of the social worthiness of war as compared with pro- 
duction and peaceful exchange. Similar results have been seen 
in modern Europe from the operation of the aristocratic taboo 


upon business. 


unique importance, the German, French, and English aristocratic 
classes have been stricken with dismay at the rising power, come 
mercial and political, of the class controlling money. The arise 
tocrats have simply handicapped themselves in the commercial 
race by social traditions that have proscribed business careers, 
They have improvidently bred business capacity out of their 
ranks. This is one clue to the anti-Semitic movement in France 


and Germany. 


and banking by the policy of the Christian nations since Chris- 
tianity came into political power. They have developed business 
instincts which were not originally peculiar marks of the race. 
They are the superiors of the social leaders in ability to carry on 
the kinds of business that predominate in our day, and they are 
consequently the objects of impotent jealousy on the part of the 
classes that demand artificial prestige. The chief reason why 
there is-no anti-Semitic movement in England is that democracy 


is so much more intelligent and thorough there than in France 


and Germany. 


more or less a fiction for a long time, and the failures of the 
aristocracy to succeed in the capitalistic game do not move the 
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Since capitalistic business has risen to such 


The Jews have been forced into trade, commerce, 


The predominance of the aristocracy has been 
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nation to any strong sympathetic emotions in their behalf. The 
other elements have learned to stand on their own feet in busi- 
ness, and to acknowledge the rights of more capable men, what- 
ever their race or religion. 

One of the ablest portions of von Holst’s Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States is that in which he shows the impossibility 
of combining the social ideas on which slave labor was founded 
with free industry in the same political society. The dependence 
of economic activity on social conditions was never more clearly 
depicted. From the earliest details that the ethnologists collect 
of social decrees of the sex line in industry down to the distinc- 
tions between wholesale and retail trade as passports to different 
strata of polite society, history bristles with illustrations of the 
present thesis, namely: What economic activity may be is decided, 
not by economic interests alone, but invariably by conformity of 
economic action to internal and external social conditions. It 
was not our natural environment, but the colonial policy of Great 
Britain, that set limits to our industrial development before the 
war of independence. Again, it was not our home resources, 
but the attitude of foreign nations toward our commerce, that 
crippled our trade until after the war of 1812. If it be answered 
that this was really one industrial society pitting itself against 
another industrial society, that it was thus an industrial conflict 
pure and simple, and so not a case in point, we may concede 
that this is largely, but not wholly, true. We may then cite the 
clearer instances of our long knocking at the door of China and 
Japan for admission of our trade. The exclusion of foreign 
nations from these countries was not primarily economic; it was 
social. The objection to foreigners was not in the first instance 
opposition to foreign goods, but to foreign people. There was 
social antipathy which refused to mix with Europeans. So long 
as that antipathy existed, trade relations were impossible. In 
China the barrier has been broken down to a considerable extent 
by force. In Japan it has been removed from within as well as 
from without. And since the new social atmosphere has existed, 
new possibilities of economic action have arisen. Our present 
relations with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines are not 
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chiefly determined by economic, but by social conditions on both 
sides. The present status of the labor and capital question is 
an indication of our social conceptions much more than it is 
an exhibition of inevitable economic reactions. In short, the 
kind of economic activity that any society may carry on 
depends not alone on its physical habitat and the economic 


quality of its members; it depends upan the social wants of its 
members and of its neighbors. What it can do industrially 
depends upon what itself and the rest of the world want 
socially. 

It would be equally possible to treat the present division of our 
subject by showing various classes of interdependencies between 
a society as a whole and neighboring societies. The method 
followed thus far may, however, be continued with equal advan- 
tage through the discussion. We are considering, namely, the 
dependence of the business element in a society’s activities upon 
the desires either within or without the society that are not pri- 
marily economic. We may repeat the thesis, then, in this form: 
The economic activities of individuals or groups are conditioned 
by the status of the knowledge interest in themselves and in 
their neighbors. In his Development of English Thought Professor 
Patten has elaborated the thesis that national thinking is the 
product of the nation’s economic activities. He is quite right if 
he organizes his generalization into harmony with its converse, 
namely, a nation’s economic activity is a product of the nation’s 
thinking. Otherwise the generalization is a half-truth that 
hardly needs to be exposed. The world was just the same 
essentially six thousand years ago that it is today; electricity 
would have run along a wire in Adam’s time just as it does at 
present if opportunity had offered; steam expanded just as 
forcibly in Noah’s day as it does now; lyddite would have 
exploded just as terrifically while the Hebrews were making 
bricks in Egypt as it did on the Tugela or before Pekin; the sun 
would have printed a picture on a plate just as distinctly in 
Solomon’s palace as in a modern photographer’s parlors. The 
reason why Adam did not talk to his wife and children over a 
telephone, the reason why the ark was not propelled by triple 
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expansion engines and triple screws, why Moses did not shoot 
down Pharaoh's soldiers with rapid-fire guns, why we have no pho- 
tographs of Solomon and his court, is primarily that these people 
had not sufficiently observed and thought through the facts of 
nature and the wants of men. We have ten thousand comforts that 
antiquity did not enjoy, simply because we have the results of ten 
thousand times as much knowledge of the resources of life as 
antiquity commanded. These truisms are indexes of the con- 
ditions we are now considering. Specifically, the economic 
actions of men are conditioned by the knowledge and the knowl- 
edge-desires of themselves and other men. Perhaps the illustra- 
tion that most readily suggests itself to American minds is the 
case of Catholic Europe in the fifteenth century. Europeans 
were as greedy of gain and as eager for adventure as they have 
ever been. They were crowding upon each other, and were 
anxious to find new sources of wealth. Mexico and Peru were 
rich enough to create greed if it had never existed. The ocean 
washed European shores just as it does now. The trade winds 
blew the same favoring gales. Sun and moon and stars were 
the same safe guides to the sailor's path. Why were this and 
that not put together? Primarily because the state of knowl- 
edge in Europe prohibited a breaking out of the bounds of the 
known world. Men did not dare to trust the compass. They 
had not yet invented quadrant or sextant. But, more than all, 
the theologians dominated men’s minds with warnings that it was 
heresy to explore for regions unknown to ecclesiastical cos- 
mology. The Genoese sailor who at last summoned effrontery 
enough to believe in western exploration had to contend more 
desperately against biblical texts and monkish interpretations 
than against economic obstructions. Indeed, in all the dealings 
between more and less enlightened peoples, from the beginning 
to the present moment, the status of knowledge in each party 
has conditioned the economic activities of the other. The 
aborigines’ ignorance of relative values has been the temporary 
spur to adventure. Ignorance of natural resources or of means 
of utilizing them has in a thousand ways modified economic 
action. Ignorance of the traditions of peoples has resulted in 
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ruinous policies of intercourse.*. At present Americans hardly 
need to be informed that between two societies which are in 
contact the decisive factor may be the mental content of each 
group respecting the other. If the Americans knew the Filip- 
inos and the Filipinos the Americans as well as Americans 
and any European nation know each other, there would have 
been no bloodshed in the process of organizing a permanent 
government and restoring order and industry. 

Emerson’s aphorism, ‘‘No man can be heroic except in an 
heroic world,” is an overstatement of an under-apprehended 
truth. Noman can be his best in a world unappreciative of that 
best. No group can be its best in a world not correspondingly 
at its best. A worldly-wise man shows some, but not all, of his 
wisdom when he dilutes it with folly in dealing with fools. 
Societies must perforce conform their economic policies to the 
state of knowledge in the other societies that make up their area 
of contact. 

We repeat, then, our leading proposition in this section, 
namely: Interdependence is a constant condition within which 
human association occurs. We are illustrating this proposition 
through one of the many series of ways in which it is exempli- 
fied. We are observing that the conduct of any society with 
respect to any of its elementary desires is conditioned by the 
status of that society and of other societies with reference to 
each of the other elementary desires. We come to the beauty- 
desire. Itis, of course, impossible to show that the beauty-desire 
has exerted as strong inter-societary influence as some of the 
other factors, because it is not true. It is true, however, that 
this factor has always exerted a subtle and pervasive influence 
ever since there has been human intercourse. For a generation 
we have been pursuing in the United States a policy of tariff pro- 
tection, ostensibly in the interest of home manufactures. At 
the same time, the fact that the love of beauty as applied to the 
arts is so much more advanced in Europe than in America has 
given to many kinds of European manufactured goods a prestige 
that carries them over our tariff obstructions. The reputation 


*Cf. MACAULAY’s Essay on Warren Hastings. 
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for finish that European goods enjoy, together with the reputa- 
tion for taste that some Americans affect, gives foreign products 
a vogue that forces peculiar trade methods in our own markets. 
To sell a piece of Connecticut worsted in many an American tailor 
shop, it must bear a south-of-England or a west-of-France label. 
Parallel cases might be repeated indefinitely. In all trade rela- 
tions between exporting and importing countries the zsthetic 
standard is a prime factor. Even Italian and French art squints 
toward the taste of American parvenus instead of aiming solely 
at esthetic ideals. Every tourist in Europe today will be shown 
in England churches denuded of statuary and otherwise muti- 
lated by the troops of Cromwell, while at Versailles the desire 
for revanche does not prevent the keepers of the palace from 
praising the Germans for protecting the art treasures at their 
mercy during the occupation. Just as the state of zsthetic 
appreciation softens the rigors of war, so it modifies the eco- 
nomic process of nations in peace. The annual hegira of Ameri- 
cans to the Old World, saving thousands of complacent Europeans 
from poverty, and maintaining whole groups of occupations, 
must be attributed in part to the xsthetic interest of Americans. 
The crowding of people from country to city throughout the 
world is economic and social, but also, though unconsciously 
and pervertedly, esthetic. The recent Massachusetts law pro- 
hibiting building in Copley square to a height above ninety feet 
is a local illustration of the principle before us; namely, in 
general, that all human conduct is dependent upon conditions 
extrinsic to the immediate motive of the conduct; and specifi- 
cally, that all economic conduct is subject to the limitation that 
esthetic standards may enforce. 

Lastly in this series of illustrations we specify the particular 
that economic action conforms in the final analysis to the group 
conception of rightness. A German economist has said that 
‘‘economic demand is a section of the moral standard of the 
community.” The African slave trade lasted as long as Boston 
shipowners could keep their consciences quiet enough to accept 
their share of its profits. The early policy of our settlers toward 
the Indians tended to a level corresponding with the assumption 
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that no Indian has any rights which a white man is bound to 
respect. The colonial policy of most European nations today, 
and of England until after the lesson of the American revolution 
was taken to heart, illustrates the conception that colonists are not 
only subjects of the government, but a species of common slaves 
of the more favored subjects, to be exploited in the interest of 
the ruling people. It is needless to multiply instances. We are 
dealing with an element in the situation that has made its impres- 
sion im various ways upon theories, and is already modifying 
deliberate programs. The discovery has been made too often 
to be any longer debatable that one of the factors which fix 
the metes and bounds of economic action is the moral standard 
of the people who make the market. We repeat, then, the main 
thesis of this section, which the foregoing discussion has perhaps 
needlessly elaborated, namely: Every social incident whatever, 
be it the daily experience of an individual within a restricted 
group, or the secular career of a continental society, is deter- 
mined by forces not wholly within itself. It is a function of a 
great number of variables, working within conditions that are 
constant in essence, but changeable in their manifestation in 
particulars. Every social situation is the product of everything 
else that exists in the world. To change the situation it is 
necessary to break the equilibrium of forces that preserves the 
status by setting free some new kinetic factor. The dependence 
of each and every social element, whether larger or smaller, 
upon outlying elements of which it is a part, requires this first 
step in every process of understanding the social situation, 
namely: the effort to determine precisely what the particular 
conditions are that exert a significant influence upon the ele- 
ment in question. 

This program is instinctively adopted after a fashion by 
every man who tries to deal with concrete social questions. For 
instance, in all our current treatment of trusts we either seek 
or we assume an explanation of their origin. How do trusts 
come to exist? One man says that they are brought about by 
the tariff, another that they spring from competition, another 
that they are produced by criminal collusion with the railroads, 
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another that they are the product of class legislation, etc., etc. 
The least intelligent of these explanations implies recognition of 
the dependent and resultant character of trusts. Few agitators 
seem to realize how many and complicated are the elements 
which have conspired to produce trusts, and consequently how 


many influences must codperate to change the equilibrium of 
forces represented in trusts. All the attention that men are 
paying to the subject today, however, enforces the sociologist’s 


claim that scientific analysis of conditions in which each social 
problem has its setting is the sme gua non of practical social 
intelligence. We have to learn in each particular case not 
merely that interdependence, as an abstract concept, describes 
the situation; we must proceed to analyze and measure the 
particular elements upon which the situation in question depends. 
We then have the terms of our problem with approximately 
known contents, and may proceed to deal with them accord- 
ingly. 

V. Discreteness or discontinuity of the individuals.—The intervals 
in space and in time between individuals that make up associa- 
tions have been commented upon in various ways by different 
branches of social science. To the economist they have been 
interesting, for instance, as accounting for the diffusion of eco- 
nomic effects. The contrast between the effects of a blow upon 
a heap of grain and upon a solid body has become a classic 
illustration in this connection. To the political scientist the 
fact affords clues to the phenomena of political inertia and 
momentum. To the psychologist it presents problems concern- 
ing the distribution of mental stimuli. To sociology it has 
supplied an essential modifying term in the organic concept. 
Expressed psychologically the incident now in question reveals 
the fact that there is no social sensorium. Stimuli actually 
reach, not society, but individuals. There is imperfect transfer- 
ence of impulse from one person to another, because persons 
who are closest to each other in space are always more or less 
distant, and often effectually insulated, in thought. All the 
processes of assimilation have to go on in many individuals 
before they can combine for any conduct. There is something 
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analogous to involuntary muscular action in the phenomena of 
mass movements, to be sure, but it is long before any new 
impulse becomes a permanent stimulus in masses, and con- 
stantly influences their action. 

Intelligent reading of history, or observation of current 
events, should suffice to procure a proportionate place for this 
social incident in our theories. It is written large in every 
passage of human experience, and wisdom must recognize its 
importance. 

Among the commonplaces of experience that are partially 
accounted for by this incident we may mention slow assimila- 
tion of modifying influence throughout human associations. As 
a rule men move with what often seems to the theorist irrational 
sluggishness in assimilating progressive forces. The fact of the 
discreteness of the units makes this inertia of masses not only 
intelligible but natural. It was six centuries before Englishmen 
realized in full on the investment they made when they wrested 
Magna Charta from King John. Baptists and Quakers, as well 
as Jews and Catholics, are still living who can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge how long it was after the declaration of the 
principle before there was security of religious toleration. Our 
country was a nation on paper in 1789; it only decided definitely 
to begin to be a nation in reality in 1865. Two million infe- 
rior human beings were made the legal equals of fifty million 
superiors in this country a generation ago; but legal fictions 
cannot work miracles, and the race problem in America is in 
some respects more difficult than ever. For a hundred years we 
have had the right in America to be a self-governing people ; but 
when we weigh our municipal administrations in the balance, we 
are tempted to believe that we have accepted the ballot, a 
symbol of liberty, in substitution for the actual exercise of civic 
liberty. Here, then, is a constant condition of human relation- 
ship, to be placed in calculation most carefully when we are 
most convinced of the illimitable possibilities of human improve- 
ment. The enormous time necessary to secure a single item of 
social gain is perpetual prophecy against doctrinaire pro- 
gramism. 
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The contribution of social analysis to the overcoming of this 
inertia must be made through due appreciation of the fact now 
before us, viz., the distance, moral and inte!lectual more signifi- 
cant than physical, between the elements that make up society. 
How this distance may be bridged, how channels of intercom- 
munication may be opened and kept open, is one of the fore- 
most problems of social technology. 

VI. Solidarity or community.—In distinction from the inci- 
dent ‘‘ interdependence,”’ the fact in view when we make note 
of “solidarity” or “community” is not primarily the depend- 
ence of one part of an association upon other parts, but the 
common relation of all parts to certain conditions which may at 
first appear to be wholly external, or to influence only a cer- 
tain select few within the association. Thus, not alone the 
individuals who must coast our Atlantic seaboard, or the great 
lakes, or the gulf, or the Pacific, are affected by the storms from 
year to year; those storms limit the life-conditions of the whole 
population of the continent. We are in a common lot, so far as 
we are affected by climate, by the health of the world at large, 
by its industrial system, its political institutions, its moral ideas, 
etc., etc. The temporary curtailment of the output of gold in 
the Transvaal does not affect the brokers of South Africa and 
London alone ; it does not confine its influence to the banking or 
business world. It distributes its influence over the whole of 
every civilized country. The world’s demand for gold changes 
the conditions of life for every factory, shop, and farm in the 
United States. The particular fact to be impressed here is that, 
whatever be the effect of an external influence upon an associa- 
tion, and whatever counter-influences may operate within the 
association, an influence bearing upon that association, as, for 
instance, depression of the national credit, is not an impersonal 
affair; it presently comes home in some way to all the indi- 
viduals in the association. The machinery by which this is 
accomplished has been suggested in part in our discussion of 
interdependence, but this incident of community or solidarity 
is separable in thought from the antecedent incident of inter- 
dependence by virtue of which community becomes more specific. 
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It is this fact of community which has most enforced the 
organic concept in its essential features. The universality and 
intimacy of relations between men is a fundamental element in 
social theory. It is not a fact completely distinct from the 
facts already pointed out, but it is a distinguishable aspect of 
those facts. Whatever be the relations that press upon some 
men, those relations are a part of the lot of all men. The 
oppression of the Jews in Russia and of the Armenians in Tur- 
key becomes a make-weight in the politics of England and 
America. The difficulties of farmers in East Prussia help make 
the ‘eastern question” in China, and threaten the Monroe doc- 
trine in South America. The local politics in Ireland may hold 
the balance between parties in the United States. The state 
of crops in Russia is reflected in prices on the Chicago board of 
trade. It would be possible to rewrite history in terms of this 
single condition. Of course, it would be a one-sided view of 
history, but it would correctly report one of the correlations of 
facts that is involved in history. We might urge the thesis: 
‘History is the incessant distribution of conditions from centers 
where they are evident to the rest of society in which they are 
gradually assimilated and lost from view.’’ The classic illustra- 
tion would be the political absolutism of the eighteenth century, 
as affected by the French Revolution. The revolution was in 
one sense local to France; in another sense it re-created the 
world. It is doubtful if the spirit of French administration has 
been changed more than that of Germany by the assimilation of 
the Revolution by each. Again, we might review the different 
classes of satisfactions, and the activities which appetite for 
them stimulates, and we should find that the desires of one part 
of the world, and the means of satisfying them, presently become 
equated with the same class of desires and satisfactions in all 
the rest of the world. The health of Calcutta and the Arabian 
peninsula is presently the health of London and New York. 
The commercial system of Asia, Africa, and South America is 
both cause and effect of the commercial and fiscal system of 
England and America. The social customs of the Bushmen and 
Fuegians may not supplant those of European nations, but they 
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supply material for revision of our ideas and for broadening 


our conceptions of social utility. The knowledge gained by 
rude races and that derived by the keenest science are inter- 
changed, and the culture of the world tends to become one. 
When the fashion of our chief cities sets apart a week for devo- 
tion to the chrysanthemum, we need look no farther for proof 
that the wsthetic life of alien civilizations coalesces and _ har- 
monizes. The Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 was 
merely a symptom of a condition that is as old as human inter- 
course. Religion is not a local nora racial but a human want, 
and the want will not be satisfied until it has reached a uni- 
versal expression. Every movement of man to satisfy the reli- 
gious yearning has been a vicarious sacrifice for all humanity, 
in expressing its want and in experimenting with means for 
achieving its desire. The transfusion of religious conceptions 
has been going on since the first human consciousness of awe 
and fear. We need not argue that one religion is the product 
of another, but, assuming the independent origin of several 
families of religions, there has been progressive modification 
of religion by religion, parallel with the progress of inter- 
course between peoples. The Buddhist and the Jew, the 
Mussulman and the Christian, each has a different actual reli- 
gion today from that which would have been his religion if the 
other faiths had not contributed to the content of his conscious- 
ness. 

In other words, the world has gone on realizing what was 
partially but fundamentally expressed by St. Paul in his famous 
sociological lectures to the Roman and Corinthian Christians 
(Rom. 12:4 and 1 Cor., chap. 12). He may not have intended to 
carry his proposition, ‘‘We are members one of another,” beyond 
its application to membership in Christian communities. At all 
events, the truth turns out to be as broad as the most liberal 
interpretation of his language suggests. As intercourse and 
means of communication and exchange of goods and thoughts 
have become developed, world-wide community has become 
more intimate and obvious. The peculiar consequence of this 
fact today is that there are no local questions; every social 
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yxroblem is a general problem. We cannot make wise programs 
§ 


without adjusting their relations with the affairs of the world. 
There are no social solutions which do not rest upon settled 
relations in society at large. 

VII. Codrdination or correlation.— Disregarding its relation- 
ships to the other incidents in our schedule, and considering it 
in itself, we encounter in the fact of codrdination that aspect of 
reality which has thus far furnished more material to political 
economy than to any other branch of sociology. Indeed, if we 
are to become as familiar as our present means of knowledge 
make possible with the phenomena thus designated, economic 
science is the indispensable interpreter. Not even in political 
science is the fact of codrdination so minutely analyzed. Yet 
we are left with a partial and unbalanced conception of human 
associations on the whole if we stop with knowledge of coérdina- 
tion as it is displayed by the industrial or the civic department 
of human activities. Desire to avoid the extravagances and 
trivialities of the so-called “biological sociologists’’ has caused 
a reaction among cautious students of society, to the extent that 
they are shy about employing the most obvious organic meta- 
phors in reporting the more general facts of human codérdination. 
We cannot adequately express the results of already accomplished 
analysis of human association, however, unless we take advan- 
tage of terms filled with meaning from lower orders of coédrdina- 
tion. There is articulation of parts, there is interlacing of 
structure, there is intercommunication of persons and of products 
between activities that proceed within an association. All this 
complexity is due to various correlating principles, the study of 
which is perhaps both the “immediate” and the “ paramount” 
task of sociology. We are observing at this stage merely that 
what we see in other aspects of associations depends upon facts 
of another order, which are distinguishable in thought by abstrac- 
tion, whether we have made the remaining generalizations or not. 
These facts are both structural and functional. The whole sys- 
tem by which communication of thought and influence takes 
place in association is a combination of material and spiritual 
devices, which gives to human associations a coherence and 
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regularity of a unique sort.* Objective description of this inci- 
dent of association is still an unsatisfied demand. Attempts to 
accomplish it have resulted in much clarifying analysis, along 
with vast waste of energy in debate over physiological analogies. 
In the absence of agreement about the terms in which the fact 
and the means of coérdination in association shall be described, 
one is liable to irrelevant and confusing criticism when using the 
readiest and simplest explanation. Without wishing to raise any 
of the mooted questions about the terms which will best apply 
to the facts here in view, we have to note that what men do 
industrially, for instance, is not merely conditioned by what 
they do artistically, scientifically, politically, and religiously ; but 
it is controlled by a network of interrelations that are a part of 
association. Social codrdination is not like a mechanical coérdi- 
nation of grains of sand dumped in a heap; it is the operation 
of interacting spiritual energies and material devices, as consist- 
ent and constant after their kind as the principles of military 
tactics. Wesee the fact illustrated in different degrees in the 
case of Chicago industries after the fire, the industries of the 
southern states after the war, and the industries of France 
afterthe Revolution. In eachcase both the form and the volume 
of the industries were determined, first and foremost, by immediate 
local circumstances and by essential personal wants. They were 
determined, secondly, by larger connections extending to the whole 
form and spirit of the world-association of which these groups 
were parts. Thus Chicago could not start afresh on the basis of 
communism of land, for the laws of Illinois would not permit it, 
even supposing that the people of Chicago wanted it. Chicago 
could not build a city without streets, or depend on the moon 
for light at night, or revert to the household system of industry, 
because the whole commercial system, as illustrated forcibly 
for instance in the insurance factor, would have vetoed such 
irregularity. The same fact of traditional and contemporary 
social determination of activity might be illustrated at length in 
the other cases just named. What goes on among associated 


* Vid. SMALL AND VINCENT, /ntroduction to the Study of Society, pp. 215-36 and 
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men is partly a consequence of physical conditions which are 


primarily outside the category “social.” It is partly individual 
action. It is, however, in great part a function also of the asso- 
ciation in which it occurs. Thus our economic conduct is a 
function of the domestic, artistic, scientific, ethical, political, 
legal, and theological order and tradition, organized in the asso- 
ciation of which we are parts. So of each of our activities in 
turn; they are all functions of each other. The means by which 
this codrdination is procured are both natural and artificial. They 
have partly gravitated into operation, partly come to have their 
present efficiency by voluntary adaptation of devices invented 
without far-reaching purpose, and partly grown out of deliberate 
intention to organize association. They have been expounded 
in part by Professor Ross in his series of papers on social control.’ 
The single fact to be insisted on here is that human associations 
of all grades are contacts of individuals correlated by a system 
of coérdinating agencies, not a jumble of individuals free to trans- 
form their association byextemporary volition. The correlation 
of the units is a phase of association as distinct and significant 
as any incident in our schedule. 

VIII. Lndividualization.— In dealing with this schedule of 
incidents, our method is to state and illustrate in each case the 
fact that the incident exists, not to enter upon discussion of rea- 
sons for its existence. Upon mention of the present detail there 
is at once provocation to join issues with the collectivistic or the 
individualistic philosophy, and to struggle for mastery in the 
name of one of these conceptions. That, however, would be far 
from our present program. Our concern in this analysis is not 
with individualism or collectivism as an idea, but with individu- 
alization as a fact. There are views of human association 
which make it the same sort of resultant that occurs when the 
fat of a herd of swine is boiled down and cooled off as a mass 
of lard. But human associations are not homogeneous masses ; 
they are heterogeneous collections. Diversity of individuals is no 
less actual than community of relation of individuals to the uni- 
versal conditions. Human associations are invariably composed 


* About to appear revised and enlarged in book form. 
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of unlike individuals. It is true that in the ideal monogamous 
family man and wife are one; it is more literally and evidently 
true that, whether the family is ideal or not, man and wife are 
two. Soalsoina rising scale in other, more complex associations. 
We are, of course, repeating a commonplace, with the modifica- 
tion that it is not commonplace. We shall lay further emphasis 
presently under another rubric upon the fact that individuals are 
different and remain different. The specification upon which we 
now insist is rather that the associated state is a process of mak- 
ing them different. Association diversifies personalities. It puts 
premiums upon special developments. It encourages a trait in 
one, it represses a trait in another. It rewards this man’s per- 
formance, it penalizes that man’s propensity. It gives more 
scope to each of the activities normal to all individuals and to the 
rare activities peculiar to exceptional individuals. If we take the 
genetic view of the social process, we may describe it in this 
aspect as a progressive production of more and more dissimilar 
men. Each change in the social situation affords a new outlet 
for personal idiosyncrasy, and presents new incitements to varia- 
tion of conduct and character. The proverb that “it takes all 
sorts of people to make the world”’ is only one side of the reality. 
It takes the world to make all sorts of people, is equally true 
of the same reality. The limits of the possibilities latent in 
people will not be discovered until the social world has reached 
the limits of its development. The social movement takes place 
through propagation of untold varieties of persons. Production 
of personal differentiations might be fixed upon as an approxi- 
mate expression for the whole output of the social process. Our 
whole schedule is cumulative warning that such a view is partial. 
Human association is a process made up of processes, of which 
the present detail is a sample, each of which seems to cover the 
whole range; all of which together, however, are necessary to 
the completeness of each. 

IX. Soctalization— The same facts otherwise viewed yield the 
apparently antithetical proposition that association not only fits 
the units into accommodation with each other, but that associa- 
tion is essentially assimilation of the individual life-process to 
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the social life-process. It is integration of the process in the 


units with the process in the whole. Association is the fact in 
which individuals, on the one hand, become more distinguishable 
from each other; while the same individuals, on the other hand, 
get their distinctive individuality by becoming more intimately 
merged into each other. Socialization is, accordingly, not in 
opposition to individualization, except in words. It is the con- 
dition and the means of individualization, and vice versa. 

An analogy may possibly indicate the truth at this point bet- 
ter than literal description: When the prairie schooner is the 
only vehicle owned by the family, the social activities of the 
family are rude and undeveloped. Specialization of activity on 
the part of the family goes on part passu with more highly indi- 
vidualized means of trave! and transportation. When the prairie 
schooner has become half a dozen different kinds of farm 
wagon, and half a dozen different sorts of conveyance for per- 
sons, each of the dozen vehicles is not merely different from the 
rest, but it is different by virtue of its nicer conformity at some 
point than the prairie schooner could reach with some specific 
detail of the life-process maintained by the family. The family 
life becomes more diversified by commanding the service of more 
highly specialized implements. The implements are more highly 
specialized by virtue of more intimate and exclusive connection 
with the whole of the family life. 

The case is similar in form with men. If a young man comes 
from the farm to the city, he may bring a wealth of invisible 
social qualifications, but for the moment they are not available 
because they are not sufficiently individualized, and they are not 
individualized because they are not socialized in the way and the 
degree suited to his new conditions. The city has no room for 
farmers, but it has abundant work for the resources that accumu- 
late in men on the farm, if these resources can be geared to the 
proper adjustments for which the city has uses. Presently the 
young man finds a place where he is permitted to show what 
isin him. He learns to do new work. All that is common to 
him and the sorts and conditions of men of whom he is a speci- 
men remains as before, but the specialist begins to appear in him ; 
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and when he has reached the limit of his opportunity or of his 
power, he is no longer recognizable as a child of the soil. He 
is the manufactured product of urban conditions. His apparent 
personality is that of an actor almost lost to view on the world’s 
stage, but if it is closely scrutinized, it appears to bea personality 
formed for and formed by some minute division of the city’s 
labor. The farmer has become the city man, not alone by virtue 
of changing his location; he remains the farmer still, until he 
specializes his individuality. He accomplishes this change by 
adjusting his individuality more minutely with some minutiz of 
the social process. Indeed, objective morality is socialization. 
The unmoral or the immoral man is the social unfit or misfit. The 
moral man is the man so nicely adjusted to the social conditions 
that the life-process proceeds within and by means of him with 
relatively high precision. Association may again be described 
truly but partially as the integration of distinct individuals into 
the common process. 

X. A subjective environment.—This phrase seems to have 
been coined by Lester F. Ward.t| The argument in which it 
occurs attempts to refute a certain dogma of the freedom of the 
will, and to show that all volitions depend upon antecedents. 
These are principally internal, and constitute what may be 
called the ‘subjective environment.’ Professor Ward discusses 
at length what is involved in this conception. It is so much 


more familiar in essentials than some of the other categories in 
our schedule that elaboration may be omitted. Professor Patten 
has made use of the same phrase, though in an argument which 
seems on the whole somewhat gratuitous.? Unless we desire to 


weave a tissue of esoteric mystery, there seems to be no more 
reason at this point than elsewhere in social analysis for anything 
but straightforward description of the familiar. The fact that 
corresponds with the phrase which we have chosen as a name 
for this incident is so obvious and so commonplace that it is 
difficult to realize that it deserves high rank among scientific 
data. We instinctively grope after something beyond to take 

* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. U, p. 321. 

2 Annals of the American Academy, November, 1894, pp. 404 sg. 
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the place of this everyday knowledge. The machinery and 
the consequences of the fact do lie beyond our observation, but 
the fact itself is hardly hidden from the most unobservant. 
Every individual begins to be a repository of feelings, notions, 
ideas, prejudices, beliefs, theories, purposes, so soon as he begins 
to be conscious. When we force a truce in psychology to the 
extent of assuming a distinction between the individual and 
these his mental equipments, we are aware that the individual as 
we know him is an agent whose scope is defined just as evidently 
by these mental furnishings on the one hand as by the forces of 
the external world on the other hand. The born Fenian is as 
really limited in his conduct by an assortment of hereditary 
assumptions about England as he is by the soil and climate of 
Ireland. The bred Protestant acts within the prescription of 
certain impressions about the Papists that are just as real as the 
mechanical or chemical reactions of his body. The little mathe- 
matics and the less science and the faint odor of ethical philoso- 
phy that American children take with them from the common 
schools form a matrix whose properties the social psychologist 
will one day be able to describe with relative accuracy. Mean- 
while the politicians already know how to count upon it with a 
high degree of precision. 

In other words, just as the individual carries within himself 
certain conceptions that constitute one of the cardinal conditions 
of his action, so groups of individuals in association are foci of 
similar influences The association is the radiation of a common 
mental content through an aggregate of individuals. That con- 
tent may be almost a negligible quantity. It may amount to 
scarcely more than common desire for food, common assump- 
tion that the food must be got, if at all, within this particula 


territory, and common acquiescence in the necessity of allowing 


these the persons born also in this territory to use it for their food 
getting. On the other hand, the content that makes up the 
subjective environment may be that highly elaborated collection 
of perceptions and judgments common to the members of the 
British Association or the French Academy. Expressing the 
whole fact again in terms of an incident abstracted from the fac* 
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association is the process of realizing the subjective content of 
the associates. Association is implicit objectification of that 
which is in the minds of the associates. Association is practical 
adjustment between the subjective and the objective conditions 
of the persons associated. More simply still, the members of 
any association have certain notions in common. Their asso- 
ciation is the common response to the stimulus of these notions. 
No association is merely the football of external conditions, 
whether social or physical. Each association is what it is by 
virtue of a common spiritual possession. The fact ought to be 
too clear for serious dispute. The only open question pertains 
to the propriety or utility of naming the fact “subjective envi- 
ronment.” 
XJ. A social consciousness —-Tarde has remarked: 


It is not true that there is a social mind distinct from individual minds, 
and in which the individual minds are contained as the ideas are within the 
individual mind. This is an entirely chimerical idea of social psychology. 
The social mind, like the individual mind, includes nothing but ideas 
states of consciousness. The states of consciousness that make up the social 
mind are scattered among the individuals that make up the society. They 
are not assembled in one brain. This difference should be neither exagger 
ated nor ignored. There are two sorts of associations: first, that of different 
individual minds united in the society; second, that in each of them of states 
of consciousness which accumulate gradually, and proceed for the most part 
from other minds. /# each individual man there is reproduced to a certain 
extent that more or less systematic aggregation of states of consciousness that 
constitutes the social type. The social mind consists in this very repetition.' 


Mention of the incident ‘social consciousness”’ is the signal 
for attacks at various points along the sociological line. What 
is social consciousness? Where is it? Does it have a place in 


every human association? Is it merely a late and rare develop- 
ment? It is not necessary at this point to enter very far into 


formulation of all that answer to these questions would involve; 
but it will be an advance for all the social sciences when we 
shall have perceived that a reality is here recorded, and when 
we shall have resolved to make due account of ail that the 
reality contains. 


* Les transformations du pouvoir, p. 197. 
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Assenting in full to the general purport of the citation from 
Tarde, we furthermore concede at once that the fact to which 
we apply the term “social consciousness” is in one sense 
included in the fact which we have called above “subjective 
environment.” All the content of the social consciousness in a 
given case is a partof the subjective environment of the persons 
in whom it occurs. At the same time, a very replete subjective 
environment in an individual or in an aggregation of individuals 
may contain but a minimum of social consciousness. Although 
the latter may be placed schematically as a species under the 
former as genus, each seems to be in fact a direct phase and 
expression of association, no more dependent on the other than 
each incident in our schedule is dependent upon all the rest. 

The phrase “social consciousness”’ has been construed in 
various ways, and survival must render the verdict of fitness ; 
but there are certain plain facts which must not be confounded 
with each other, however we apply terms in dealing with them. 
The fact which is of most importance in this connection, to 
which we now apply the term “social consciousness,” is that at 
some time or other, and with some degree of clearness or other, 


members of every group perceive that the group exists, that 


they condition it and are conditioned by it, that their individual 


interests are more or less bound up with the affairs of the group, 
and that the existence and prosperity of the group are depend- 
ent upon the conduct of its constituent individuals. All of this 
mental state, with its varying scope and intensity, that is in any 
individual’s mind, is his social consciousness. If the group is 
composed of a thousand persons, and if in each of them the 
fact of the group-relationship has risen above the threshold 
of consciousness, to that extent social consciousness is a part of 
the subjective environment of that group. For instance, assum- 
ing that there is a common something in the minds of all the 
Frenchmen in an arrondissement when they shout, Vive da 
France! that common element may be called the group-opinion, 
the group-feeling, or the group-sentiment, and it would be a part 
of the subjective environment of the group. It might or might 
not contain elements of social consciousness. It is conceivable 
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that Vive la France might in a given instance be more of an 
individual than a social watchword. In one man’s mouth 
“France” might stand merely for a lively sense of the advantage 
of a job on the public works; in another’s, for a notion that 
‘‘France” is a patron saint, to be conciliated by zealous shout- 
ing; in another's, for a vague feeling that ‘‘France”’ is his glorified 
and triumphant self, asserting miscellaneous superiority. In so 
far as either of these notions is common to the members of the 
group, or goes to make up the motives that actuate the group as 
a whole, it belongs in the category “subjective environment.’ 
In so far, on the other hand, as an element of this common men- 
tal content is the feeling or perception of the reality of the 
association, that factor is also the ‘social consciousness,’’ first 


of the individual and then of the group. 

In the most general terms, then, we may describe the inci- 
dent in question as a state of mind, primarily in the individuals 
and then diffused throughout the association, consisting first of 
perception that the group exists. If we may suppose that this 


perception may occur without any corresponding valua:: n ol 
the fact so perceived, we may describe a more advanced cevel- 
opment of this incident by adding, second, that the members of 
the group place a certain appraisal of value upon the group-rela- 
tion, as something to be cherished and guarded. In this stage of 
social consciousness we have clannishness and tribal exclusive- 
ness; at later stages, class-consciousness, esprit de corps, patriot- 
ism, or, as the Germans phrase a kindred, but not necessarily quite 
identical conception, Nationalitatsgefuhl. 

Social consciousness need not, of course, in all individuals 
be restricted to the limits of national bounds. A few people 
have a lively sense of the oneness of the whole human race. 
International law is a certain sort of proclamation of more than 
national consciousness. It is not a universal rule that the 
intensity of social consciousness is inversely as the diameter of 
the association. The law is much more intricate than that, and 
cannot as yet be formulated. Our present purpose is satisfied 
by pointing out that wherever there is a relatively permanent 
association some form and force of consciousness of association 
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begins to give character to the association. It is probably at its 
nadir in the horde. Perhaps it has never been at once more 


intensive and extensive than in the feeling of the ‘chosen 


eople’’ toward the ‘ gentiles,’’ and of the Greeks and Romans 
peo} 5 


toward the rest of the world jumbled together as “ barbarians.”’ 
The ethnoiogists and folk-psychologists have the task of locat- 
ing and measuring this incident in particular cases of primitive 
men. The historians must furnish data for detection and esti- 
mate of its workings in later societies. A decisive factor in soci- 
ology as a scientific basis for social action must at all events be 
found in the operations of social consciousness. Study of the 
content of social consciousness, and of the processes that take 
place in individual minds as causes and effects of the prevailing 
state of social consciousness, is pivotal in sociological theory. 
XII. Vicariousness—So much has been said during the socio- 
logical half-century just closing about interdependence of one 
upon another in society that it is scarcely possible to present 
this constant aspect of universal social conditions in a new light. 
The theorem to be emphasized, however, under this title, is that 
the social fact and the social consciousness presuppose, not merely 
constant reactions of unit upon unit and part upon part in asso- 
ciations, but, beyond that, incessant interchange of service 
between the associated individuals and groups that thus react 
upon each other. The social process cannot continue unless 
there is unimpeded give-and-take between the elements. With 
the reservation, as before, that it is the expression of an element 
temporarily viewed as the whole, we may express the fact even 
more strongly. Since the condition here alleged is posited as 
general and universal, we may formulate all the reality of which 
it is a condition in terms of the condition itself. Thus: Zhe 
social fact 1s perpetual vicariousness. When the amount of vica- 
rious action is small, the social process is embryonic; there is 
merely the dormant potency of society; association is realized 
only in a minimum degree. When vicarious action is interrupted 
or disordered, association by so much ceases or becomes negative 
(antipathetic). As vicarious action diversifies itself, the social 


process correspondingly evolves. 
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Again, this being the case, it would be possible to rewrite 
history in terms of this condition, and the version would be 
much truer than many of the pretentious attempts to read the 
deepest lessons of human experience. The career of human 
industries is merely the story of one man learning to do some- 
thing which makes it possible for another to do something else, 
and for each to get some of the results of the work of both. Dif- 
ferentiation of the non-industrial pursuits and classes— warriors, 
rulers, artists, priests, scientists—is merely a higher elabo- 
ration of this economy of reciprocity. No human vocation has 
existed as a tolerated institution, without apparent justification 
in its supposed utility to others besides those who pursue the 
vocation. 

There is no clearer illustration of this than in the reciprocal 
feudal incidents of “commendation” and “protection.” The 
feudal relation was a balancing of services, and was mutually 
advantageous so long as the exchange was real and proportional. 
Revolutions have been upheavals due to interruption of the vica- 
rious function, or to tardy or premature belief that the function 
was arrested. At one point there has been excess of advantage, 
at another point defect of advantage. The exchange process 
that would normally equalize levels of advantage has been some- 
how clogged, and the consequence has been that normal human 
interests have asserted themselves by breaking through an 
abnormal order. We should have a juster account than has ever 


been rendered of every episode in history if we could get a cor- 


rect answer in each case to the question: Who performed or 
shirked the vicarious function called for at that point ? 
When we approach the problem of present society, we must 


sooner or later confront the question of the state of vicariousness 
in our society, namely: Who depends upon whom for what ser- 


vice, in order that the interests represented by the members of 


present society may be satisfied? Is the responsibility dis- 


charged with a reasonable degree of success? These questions 


propose the inevitable test of our present social aims, and of the 


structure of society by which we are trying to reach those aims. 
Who fails in performing what service? is the question which 
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calls for exhibit of the whole social unbalance, whether in judg- 
ment of a past or of present society. The world is not a gift 
enterprise; it is not constructed on the free-lunch plan. The 
world owes nobody a living. It is true that no one can earn the 
kind of living that all civilized men want today, because the 
best of us have to be pensioners on the past to an extent 
which no one can compensate. The most skillful ‘architect of 
his own fortune” in spite of himself comes into the greater part 
of his fortune by inheritance from other men. On the other 
hand, it is true that, as against the other persons of his own 
generation, nobody has any claim that sociology can recog- 
nize to good things except in proportion to the utility which 
his personal service in the world bears to the service per- 
formed by all other men. Wherever this proportion is dis- 
arranged there is in some way a disturbance of the vicarious 
relations. 

Accordingly we may say of the present as of the past: It 


may be formulated in terms of vicariousness. The present social 


order is normal and permanent to the degree in which it secures 
natural vicarious interaction between all the associated persons. 
Present social order is provisional and insecure in proportion to 
its toleration of partial reciprocity or repudiation of the dues of 
vicariousness on the part of any of the associated persons. 
Thus the labor problem, the currency problem, the tariff problem, 
the civil-service problem, the expansion problem, the liquor prob- 
lem, the social-evil problem, the revenue problem, the trust prob- 
lem, and so on through the whole list ——each may be analyzed in 
terms of partially realized vicariousness. In so far as reciprocity 
is approximately normal we have corresponding social equilib- 
rium. In so far as a false balance of reciprocity is involved in 
social programs there is unstable equilibrium. While this is 
merely,in the first instance, another of our technical abstractions, 
it is at the same time a category without the aid of which there 
can be no adequate penetration into the essential social situation 
in its most practical aspects. 

XIII. Perststence of the individuals —The fact to which we 
now refer may be symbolized by what goes on in a mixture of 
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chemical elements. Let us suppose a case of a mixture containing 
five or more elements—say chlorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and fluorine. The volumes of the elements are in various pro- 
portions. One of the elements is present in such small quanti- 
ties that it may be discoverable only after the last refinement of 
analysis. Yet when that obscure element is found, it is itself; 
it exercises its own reaction; it is not forced to abdicate its 
peculiarity; it is equal with each of the other elements in react- 
ing with each of its own essential properties at their actual value 
within the mixture. Hydrogen and oxygen have the same 
affinities when immersed in nitrogen as when they are undis- 
turbed by a third party. In a mixture of hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen with other elements, each retains its proportional 
force and its own peculiarities, subject only to the preponderat- 
ing force and quality of the other constituents of the mixture. 
Oxygen does not become nitrogen, though it may be lost in the 
volume of nitrogen. Hydrogen does not become chlorine, though 
in almost pure nitrogen it may be unable to join with enough 
oxygen to distinguish itself from chlorine in its relation to com- 
bustion. Such force and value as each element has, however, it 
retains in the mixture, and whenever the conditions of the mix- 
ture are such that the several elements are called to show them- 
selves, the known characteristics of all alike reappear. There is 
similar permanency of character, or similar retention of identity, 
even when that identity is concealed in the mass of other elements. 

In the social reality we have discovered the like interest of 
all individuals in the means of satisfaction symbolized by the 
terms health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, rightness. 
We do not find that persons have equal intensity of desire for 
these satisfactions, nor that the distribution of these desires is 
uniform, nor that they present to themselves the same specific 
objects or experiences as satisfactions of the desires. What we 
do find is that when any man or class of men arrives at the stage 
of development at which these desires, any or all, emerge, the 
individuality of the man or the class is like the individuality of 
every other man or class in demanding the object of desire as 


the satisfaction of want. 
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Brief inspection of this detail leads to the suspicion that, 
though its universality in observable associations is no less 
demonstrable than that of the other incidents in our schedule, it 
is nevertheless an incident of a different order from most of 
those of which we have spoken. However this may be, we are 
at present able to make out the reality of this incident rather as 
a statical principle, as a condition of equilibrium in a relatively 
developed association, than as a fully actualized condition in all 
associations. 
foreshadowed in the mystical term “equality.” Major Powell 
finds the essence of the equality that is indicated as a condition 
of a stable civic situation, in ‘“ Equality of voice or vote in the 
. The law of equality in demotic bodies is the law 


Perhaps we have here a clue to the consummation 


council 
of equality to assert judgments.”"* We would extend the con- 
cept somewhat. We would say that individuality has normal 
scope in an association only when each individual is the equal of 
every other individual in liberty to find expression for his whole 
personality. Stable equilibrium, the permanence of order, is 
secured in proportion as each man’s consciousness of interest is 
on an equality with each other man’s consciousness of interest in 
freedom from arbitrary restraints upon attempts to get satisfac- 
tion. The semblance or degree of order in a society depends 
upon the approximation of that society to the practical realiza- 
tion of this equality. In other words, social order rests upon 
the feeling among members of the society that they enjoy 
approximate equality of freedom to realize each his own indi- 
viduality. The condition of equality, and likewise the order of 
society, is disturbed when consciousness of interest of any one 
class is permitted to suppress the like interest of another 
class. 

For instance, the priestly conception of religion as mani- 
fested in the theory represented by Gregory VII. and Innocent 
III. put a fantastic fiction of religious authority residing in one 
class of men in place of the inborn religious need of all men, and 
the indicated equality of all men in adjusting themselves to that 
need. So long as men do not actually recognize their religious 


‘American Anthropologist, July, 1899, pp. 498, 499. 
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needs, but take them on credit from others, hierarchical sup- 
pression of religion in the laity is possible; but so soon as the 
religious interest begins to become conscious and reflective in 
the laity, then the imposition of priestly authority becomes such 
a violation of equality that the prevailing order is presently over- 
thrown. 

The same formula expresses what takes place in the realm of 
the sociability-desires when the governing class fails to perceive 
that political consciousness has dawned in the governed classes, 
and that the desire of self-determination has emerged in opposi- 
tion to the desire of the rulers to be masters. When the policy, 
if not the spoken words, of Louis XIV. said, “Z’é¢at, c’est mot,” 
the social or political existence of Frenchmen outside the 
administration was by implication denied. The peasant in 
the Vendée and the sans-culotte in Paris had not the knowl- 
edge of statecraft that the king possessed, but he was beginning 
to feel himself a political person. A century later he thought 
he was a political person in the same class with the king, and 
perhaps he was. At all events, the dogma of his political non- 
entity was the spark in the explosive sense of equality. The 
reaction shattered the artificial order which the dogma had 
made precarious for generations. Men actually have social 


interests. When these interests come to consciousness in politi- 


cal desires, they are real forces in the world as much as the 4 
affinities of chemical elements. They are not to be read out of 
the ranks of recognized forces without consequences as fatal to 
order as those which occur in the laboratory when the properties 
of chemical elements are ignored. 

Still again, in the realm of the wealth interests, each man is 
a potential economist. Each man has not only wealth-interests 
and-wealth-desires, but economic ideas. When class-conscious- 
ness becomes definite, as in modern groups of wage-earners, 
the ideas of the group may be crude and unwise, but they exist ; 


they are the ideas of persons desiring to count as persons, and 
actually counting as persons, in the social reaction, just as surely 
as other persons count whose ideas are more mature. Social 
order involves accommodation of all other factors to this factor 
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of the workingman’s individual and class-consciousness. If 
other social elements presume to push the workingman back 
into the status of constructive infancy; if the attempt is made 
to place the workingman under the tutoring or governoring of 
other industrial classes; if it is assumed that the workingman 
does not know what makes for his own good, and should, there- 
fore, be restrained from manifesting his own feelings about what 
is for his good, and should be compelled to accept as a substi- 
tute for his own thoughts and feelings the thoughts and feelings 
which other classes want him to have—personal persistence is 
ignored and vetoed, equality is denied, and order is endangered. 
It is extremely difficult to discuss this incident “ persist- 
ence,” with its corollary “equality,’’ without confusing it with 
the condition scheduled next in order. The two abstractions, 
though necessarily so intimately associated, must, however, be 
kept apart for purposes of clear thinking, even if the process 
of keeping them apart is somewhat arbitrary. The equal free- 
dom of every man to be himself, such as he is, must be regarded 
not merely as a specification of ideal order; it must be recog- 
nized as in some degree a postulate of all order and an incipient 
element of all order. The fatalism of India, the acquiescence in 
the decrees of caste, the calm assumption of superiority by the 
brahmin and the equally unruffled acceptance of inferiority by 
sudrah or pariah—each expresses a certain legal-tender concep- 
tion of valuation. Castes visualize the class-consciousness of 
their members, and the system approximately represents the 
judgments of personal valuation in the people as a whole. The 
same psychological phenomenon appears in the United States 
in the popular fiction that each man is a sovereign. So long as 
each man believes that he is exercising his sovereignty this 
appraisal of individuality is compatible with the existence of a 
social order which actually nullifies the appraisal. Wherever 
men begin to believe that the social order actually deprives 
them of equal privilege to be themselves, at that time and place 
social stability and equilibrium are forthwith in danger. 
Accordingly, as in the case of each condition in our sched- 
ule, we have in this specification a test of all past and present 
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societies. That flash of precocity which we call Hellenic cul- 
ture, for instance, begins to be more accountable when we 
consider that it was the concentration of excellence of a frag- 
mentary sort in a fraction of the people, while the mass of the 
people merely furnish material support for its premature and 
disproportionate development. On the other hand, Russian 
nihilism, German socialism, French and Italian anarchism, and 
English and American trade-unionism, are symptoms of dawn- 
ing mass-consciousness, often proceeding to senseless extremes 
in demands for deferred payments cf the dues of partially com- 
prehended equality. 

Neither social philosophy nor social practice is yet able to 
take this fact of persistence of individuals for granted and to 
make consistent use of it. Human associations are collections 
of individuals with certain common ttraits, but with different 
and differentiating forms and intensities and combinations of 
these traits. Human associations are, accordingly, different 
sorts of adjustments accomplished between individuals who 
always remain diverse, no matter how intimate the adjustment. 

It is possible for an apparently individualistic philosophy to 
ignore this incident, although that provincialism is more charac- 
teristic of collectivism. When we bring the concept ‘‘society ” 
to the front, the individualist is likely to challenge us with the 
claim that “*‘ society’ is only a mental image ; ‘society’ is merely 
a conception. The individual alone exists.” This most seem- 
ing harmless dogma sometimes means, however, a conceptual- 
ism quite as artificial as that which it challenges. It has to be 
brought down to reality by the perception that ‘the individual”’ 
is only a mental image; “the individual” is merely a concep- 
tion. Individuals alone exist. Human societies are diversified 
adjustments of unlike individuals. The play of individuality is 
as constant among them as the play of cosmic law. 

As in the case of the other incidents of association, this 
element in the situation is both fact and force; it is both reality 
and tendency. It in turn furnishes, first, its own material for 
study in the analytical stages of the sociological process, and 
it presents a problem of accommodation in the telic division of 


social or sociological activity. 
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The sociological theory of Gumplowicz reads the individual 
out of the list of meaning terms in the societary equation. His 
thesis is that the individual is so assimilated by the group as to 
be no longer significant; and the social process is consequently 
a process of the determination of resultants between conflicting 
group-energies. His mistake is one of the most familiar in all 
discursive thinking. He tries to dogmatize a factor into the 
place of all factors. The “group-individuality,” as Ratzenhofer 
phrases it, is a real and mighty force in the social reaction, but 
it is impossible to find an association in which the individuality 
of the members is an entirely negligible quantity. Even in 
such an artificial and abnormal association as that of a body of 
prisoners in a penitentiary, among whom the power of individual 
initiative is reduced close to the minimum, the reaction of the 
group upon the officials and upon the outside world often 
betrays the peculiar quality of some individuals. In norma! 
associations, larger or smaller, conventionality is no more actual 
than heightened individuality. 

In this connection we have then one of the groups of marks 
of astable or unstable association, of greater or less permanence 
in the social order, of a healthy or unhealthy state in its organi- 
zation. We have discovered as yet no absolute ratio between 
the elements of individuality and of collectivity in associations. 
It is not a part of the present argument to propose a theorem to 
establish such a ratio. We have merely to register the observa- 
tion in this primary division of our subject, that just as inter- 
dependence and community are general facts of associations, so 
the persistence, the differentiation, the accentuation of the 
separateness and variety of individuals are also universal! in 
associations. Those associations in which individuality is least 
encouraged, such as the army, are merely functional devices 
that serve certain purposes of larger associations of which they 
are organs. They do not monopolize the life of the individuals 
in their membership. On the other hand, all schemes of society 
and human life are evidently passed upon by the world’s ulti- 
mate tribunal, experience, according as they furnish scope for 
the elemental and final factor, the individual. The incident of 
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the persistence of individuals in association is accordingly an 
element never to be eliminated from formulas of societary 
reactions. 

XIV. /ustice.—It may be impossible to give so clear an 
account of this incident that its distinctness from the foregoing 
will be apparent; but the following is a first step toward that 
end: Equality, as we used the term under the last head, is a 
concept of absolute values. Justice is a concept of proportion 
among absolutes, or, to be more exact, among values previously 
treated by abstraction as absolute. Crusoe and Friday are 
equal in actuality of conscious interests. Both want to live, to 
eat, to keep warm, to sleep, to escape pain, to rejoin kinsmen, 
to satisfy curiosity, and to profit by each other’s codperation. 
They are unequal in diversity of desires, and in perception of 
means likely to satisfy them. It would be a violation of the 
condition of equality on Crusoe’s part if he should wantonly 
inflict bodily pain on Friday. It would also violate justice, but 
not for the same reason. It would be no violation of the con 
dition of equality if Crusoe inflicted enough bodily pain on 
Friday to compel him to do his share in defending both against 
enemies. On the contrary, if Friday persisted in wasting the 
supply of gunpowder for the sake of amusement, while Crusoe’s 
prudence foresaw that Friday’s amusement would cost both 
their lives, justice would demand an equation of desires. With- 
out denying to Friday the right to be Friday, to think Friday’s 
thoughts, to want Friday’s wants, Crusoe may assert his right to 
be Crusoe, to think Crusoe’s thoughts, to want Crusoe’s wants. 
So far equality is satisfied. But if there comes to be a conflict 
of thought and of want between Crusoe and Friday, it at once 
appears that there are relativities among interests and among 
conceptions of ways to satisfy interests. It appears also that 
there are dependencies between Crusoe and Friday. Each not 
only needs the other, but each may so act as to sacrifice the 
other’s welfare entirely. Given, then, an absolute value in each 
contending person, how shall the conflict be reconciled? The 
equation between persons, so as to respect their equality of 
right to be persons, so as to adjust the proportionality of their 
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individual desires, is justice. In other words, justice is the con- 
dition in which there is a balanced proportion between the 
interests of different persons who are equally entitled to the 
possession of interests. Equality is a conception corresponding 
to each one’s right to be himself. Justice is a conception cor- 
responding to each one’s duty to be no more than himself. 
Equality is a concept of individualization; justice is a concept 
of coérdination. 

In this light the formula of justice, or of ‘equal freedom,” 
which Spencer so egregiously overworked, is available, namely : 
“Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.”' Taken 
together with our formula of equality, this formula of freedom 
or justice would not require the author’s subsequent explanation 
that it does not permit policies of perpetual aggressiveness on 
the rights of others, provided the others are free to resent in 
kind. A part of individuality is initiative, self-choice of the direc- 
tion which the activities of self shall take. Aggression violates 
equality, whether it violates justice or not, because it takes 
away from the man who wants to be peaceable the privilege of 
choosing to be peaceable, and compels him to repel aggression. 
Even if he proves better able than the aggressor to maintain 
himself, he has meanwhile been deprived of the use of his right 
of choice by the aggression. That is, the condition of equality 
has been disturbed. We might add, therefore, to Spencer’s for- 
mula of justice, ‘‘ Provided also that he infringes not the equality 
of any other man.” 

Whatever be the content which our theories put into the 
term ‘justice,’ some vague valuation of the term is a too common 
element of all social theory to need vindication in this connec- 
tion. However questionable any other term in our schedule of 
incidents may be,a dispute about the term “justice as a necessary 
condition of stable social order could at this late date scarcely 
be provoked. All social order has presumed that justice is 
behind and beneath the laws defending and the sanctions sus- 
taining the order. All questions of social institutions have been 
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heralded in terms of justice violated and justice demanded. All 
disintegration and reintegration of societies may be described in 


terms of less and greater approximation to justice. The patria 
potestas at the basis of Roman law was the expression of the 
Roman sense of just balance and proportion between the fater- 
familias and the members of his household. The gradual limita- 
tion in practice of the right thus recognized in theory, and then 
the elimination of certain elements of the patria potestas from 
other codes, illustrate the same prevalence of the sentiment of 
justice on the one hand, together with the companion fact of 
change in the idea of justice on the other hand. The medieval 
contract between lord and vassal, ratifying and including sub- 
contracts between vassal and minor vassal, and then the status 
outside of and beneath contract forced upon the non-feudal 
masses, were in the same sense theorems of justice. They repre- 
sented the estimate of proportion between interests and classes 
of persons that the medizval intellect had been able to form. 
The English system of primogeniture and entail, as contrasted 
with the French system of division of estates, is an exhibit again 
of justice in unlike forms, as it is conceived in two neighboring 


societies. 

It goes without saying that all our contemporary social 
problems may be stated in terms of justice. Not only is this true 
as an academic proposition, but it is further true that all our 
social problems are ‘arraignments both of our abstract ideas of 
justice and of the social order which is supposed to embody jus- 
tice. We have social problems because the conditions of order 
and progress are partially unsatisfied. This must be reiterated 
at every step, lest we seem, in dealing with one of the conditions 
of order, to forget that there are other equally essential condi- 
tions of order. Reserving for this qualification full force, we 
may maintain that every system of customs and laws by which 
the social order is controlled is a provisional theorem of justice. 
It formulates at least a sort of rule-of-thumb standard of justice. 
It is an hypothesis of justice. Experience tests the correctness 
of the hypothesis. If the assumption is measurably close to the 


reality, the customs and the laws remain elements of order. If 
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the assumption is wide of the reality, the customs and the laws 
presently prove to be factors of disorder. These general propo- 
sitions are not affected in principle by the fact that changes of 
circumstances rather than original misconception of justice may 


produce incongruity between regulative customs and laws, and 


the interests which they essay to control. Nobody can foresee 
all the shiftings of advantage and disadvantage which a given 
legal rule may permit or promote. Its purpose may be just; its 
immediate effects may be just; its remote effects may be unjust. 

For instance, the present Illinois law of workmen’s liens is 
prima facie calculated to protect the weak against the strong. 
‘‘The law provides that all debts or claims for materials furnished 
or labor expended shall constitute a lien on the ownership of the 
land, a lien on the fee. If a workman has a claim for services, 
or a steel manufacturer a claim for material provided, he has a 
right upon the fee itself and not merely as against the contractor 
who employed him or who used his steel.”"* The effect of the 
law is said to have been, among other things, to throw a large 
part of the building business in Chicago into the hands of irre- 
sponsible contractors, and this fact doubtless has had much to do 
with the recent disorders in the building trades, involving many 
sorts of injustice to many classes of people. 

In contemplating a society writhing in disorder to break the 
fetters of the constraining order, one of the lenses through which 
we must look is furnished, then, by the idea of justice. If we 
attempt to understand the disorder as a theory and a feeling in 
men’s minds, then our task is to make out what objective facts 
fail to correspond with the standards of justice which the men in 
question entertain. If we attempt to understand the disorder as 
a somewhat unconscious outburst of the social forces, as a natural 
but not necessarily as a deliberate phenomenon, then our task is 
to find objective disarrangements of justice. And in this case of 
course our own standard of justice has to serve as a temporary 
criterion. In all cases the incident that we term justice is a 
tendency, a gravitation, an outcropping of persistent moral qual- 
ity, the full force of which has yet to appear. 


* Vid. HENRY Ives Cosp, in Chicago 7imes- Herald, November 20, 1899. 
g A , 1899 
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XV. Security.—It is one of the boasts of popular social 
science that we have passed the stage of status and have entered 


upon the stage of contract. The fact referred to is substantially 


that we no longer doom a man to stay in the social rank or the 
economic vocation or the political class of his parents. A man 
is not foreordained from birth, by the mere accident of birth, 
to a certain artificial rating in the social order. We have broken 
from these arbitrary designations, and a man may place himself, 
by voluntary disposal of himself, wherever his merits entitle him 
to belong. There is freedom to contract without conventional 
veto of the contract. The landless man may become a landlord 
if he can work and save and find a landowner who prefers dollars 
toacres. The peasant, the Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, may 
become a civil or military officer, a lawyer, a teacher, a preacher, 
a banker, an editor, if he can gain the necessary personal quali- 
fications. No social ban now vetoes his efforts toward change 
of status. This is in itself something to be very highly esteemed. 
It is an immeasurable social gain. But it is not an unqualified 
gain, and it is not a gain that is indicated with perfect accuracy 
in the popular antithesis between status and contract. 

The rejoicings of theorists over abandonment of the régime 
of status have tended to fix the impression that status itself is 
an unsocial and inequitable element in human conditions. The 
fact is that, while fixity of status is a violation of certain essen- 
tial conditions, security of status is in turn itself one of those 
essential conditions. We cannot think human association with- 
out the category of status, although human associations are in 
constant movement, and status is thus a moving equilibrium at 
most; yet in actual associations certain precision of status among 
the members is universal. If it should be eliminated in any case, 
there would at once be confusion and danger, if not anarchy. 
The social end is not abolition of status, but, first, security of 
status, and, second, flexibility or exchangeability of status. 

Comte, La Play, Schaeffle, DeGreef, and, indeed, all the 
modern sociologists, have either expressly or by implication 
insisted on the function of order in the achievement of progress." 


* Vid. WARD, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 1, pp. 125 sg. 
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Now, status is merely order recognized and secured. If it is 
secured so rigidly that the order cannot resolve itself into a 
different status, there is evidently an arrest of function in the 
social process. Perhaps we may suggest the reality by use of 
the analogy of the governor on the safety-valve of an engine. 
There is a certain statical relation between the steam-pressure, 
the weight of the balls on the arms of the governor, the speed 
of revolution, and the friction of the parts. If, however, the 
valve or the bearings of the governor be rusted into fixity, the 
entire functional value of the device is lost. It is useless, both 
as an end unto itself and as a structural element of the engine. 
The like is true of the social elements. 

On the other hand, if there are no statical relations, no pro- 
portional values, no functional assignments among men, the 
whole social process is by so much reduced to what Spencer 
phrases as “indefinite, incoherent homogeneity.” It is the 
absence of order and the negation of progress. This condition 
might be symbolized to a certain extent by pieces of metal suffi- 
cient to make the parts of an engine, but scattered promiscu- 
ously, instead of being manufactured and assembled in a working 
machine. 

The bearing of all this upon the present term in our schedule 
may not be perfectly evident. The point is this: Assured con- 
stancy of the conditions involved in association, and assured 
safety of individual and social accomplishments, is the concept 
symbolized by the term ‘“‘security.”” This set of relations among 
men is another universal incident of association. It is, primarily, 
a condition of order. It is, secondarily, like all static condi- 
tions, tributary to progress. Reduced to more concrete expres- 


sion the present theorem is that human association not only 


furnishes but is a guarantee of security—on the one hand to 
the association, on the other hand to the individuals assimilated 
in the association. 

Primitive association, say in the horde, realizes little more 
than security of the species-interest, as in the case of any other 
animal association. Changes in types of associations from less 
to more civilized are both effect and cause of security in a more 
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complete sense. Presently association becomes to such a degree 


psychical that the security is more and more conventional —that 


is, artificial—and consequently weak with the defects of human 
knowledge and feeling. From that time forward the social 
problem may be stated in terms of security, namely: How may 
that security for the individual and for the association without 
which the individual cannot remain satisfied in the association 
be so sanctioned and safeguarded that it will not destroy 
itself ? 

Let our first concrete illustration be the institution of politi- 
cal sovereignty. Sovereignty, in fact, is power to claim obedi- 
ence from the persons composing the society, and to be free 
from liability to render obedience in turn to any other persons. 
Sovereignty in its workings is a realization of security. There 
are gradations in amounts of goods secured and of degrees of cer- 
tainty with which they are assured, marked by transit from the 
fist-law of the horde to the blood-feud of the tribal state, and to 
the legal sanction of the civic state. The attainment of sover- 
eignty, however, by any sort of ruling power, marks the realiza- 
tion of security for some things in higher degrees, and henceforth 
there is order of some sort. There is some certainty in the place 
of total uncertainty; some conventionality in place of complete 
arbitrariness ; some uniformity instead of utter irregularity. With 
all this, and in virtue of all this, there is heightened intensiveness 
of association. 

In his Study of Soctology Herbert Spencer has insisted on 
the necessity of becoming familiar with the concept of the cer- 
tainty of relations in the real world. In the social section of 
the real world there is a tendency to realize in practice certainty 
of objective relations, and to develop corresponding conscious- 
ness of that certainty. This certainty of relations in its lowest 
forms is merely an aspect of the general cosmic law. Human 
association tends to establish relations of an order peculiar to 
itself, and these objective relations, with the corresponding sub- 
jective facts in view of them, are first demonstrations that society 
exists, then essentials of association, then conditions of improved 
association. We have the permanent dilemma, with the terms 
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changing their content at every step: Without association no 


security; without security no association. 

The principle underlying the institution of sovereignty is 
visible again in all the phenomena of authority of other types. 
In matters of belief, social security is found in a prescribed con- 
sensus of creed, until the associated persons learn to find more 
security in each other’s ‘will to believe’”’ than in a perfunctory 
formula of what to believe. Modern liberalism is not a sur- 
render of intellectual and moral security; it is discovery of more 
security in voluntary loyalty to truth than in forced obedience 
to authority. We are not living without security of intellectual 
and moral sanctions; we are testing the virtues of different 
sanctions from those that were relied upon in former times. 
Today we say that “truth is mighty and it will prevail,” instead 
of saying, “Such and such is the truth, therefore our brute force 
shall make it prevail.” Today our social security in matters of 
belief is found in the affinity of all men for truth, and their gravi- 
tation toward agreement about truth, rather than in the power of 
some men to force conceptions of truth upon others. 

The same principle may be illustrated in the case of our 
industrial order. Whatever indictments we may bring against 
modern industrial systems, they secure certain definite things 
and relationships to all members of industrial society. The 
balance may be unjust and temporary, but while it lasts it is a 
recourse even for those who want to substitute a different order 
at the earliest moment. The anarchist agitates for a society in 
which there will be no police. Meanwhile his agitation has the 
security of police protection. The socialist crusades for a society 
in which there will be no private ownership of land; but he is 
guaranteed protection of the courts in using the products of his 
own piece of land to maintain his campaign for its socialization. 

Security is a fact, a static principle, a kinetic factor, and a 
developing ideal in human association. It is not quantitatively 
nor qualitatively constant, but in some form and degree it is 
universal. It is both order and a condition of order; and, for 
reasons already noticed, it is consequently both progress and a 


condition of progress. 
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XVI. Continuity of influence.—The fact that this incident has 


repeatedly been suggested, and is implied in those aspects of 


association already discussed, would not justify its exclusion 
from separate mention in our analysis. No association is eternal. 
Associations vary incaculably in permanence. Every association 
whatsoever is a channel through which some part of the social 
tradition is perpetuated. Association is projection of the earlier 
moment into the later. Association is preservation of the past 
in the present and its production in the future. Association is 
the means by which continuity of human action is realized and 
guaranteed. Association is the reagent that makes successive 
social situations parts of each other. 

There is a story that during the early summer of 1898, when 
there was great excitement throughout the country over a pos- 
sible descent of the Spanish fleet upon our Atlantic coast, a 
western man asked a Boston citizen what he thought about 
the danger of Cervera’s bombarding the city. ‘“ Bombard 
Boston!” was the response. ‘You talk as though Boston were 
a locality. Boston is not a place; Boston is a state of mind. 
You can no more shoot it with a gun than you could shoot wis- 
dom, or justice, or magnanimity.’”’ Whether the tale is fact or 
fiction, there is profound truth underneath its humor. Boston 
is essentially a state of mind. Destroy the custom-house and 
the city hall and the state house and the art museum and the 
public library, and Boston will not be touched. Level Beacon 
Hiil, and plow up the Common, and close historic Cornhill and 
Brattle street, yet Boston will remain. Remove the storied 
tower of old South Church, and tear down Fanueil Hall, and 
topple over Bunker Hill monument, yet Boston will be left. 
Increase and Cotton Mather, Governor Winthrop and Sam 
Adams, John Hancock, Garrison, Phillips, and Sumner, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Lowell, and Emerson, are more of today’s Boston 
than its geographic site, and its material structures, and its mayor, 
and its commissioner of public works, and its superintendent of 
schools, and its editors and its teachers and its ministers. Boston 
is a standard of thinking, a set of conceptions and emotions, a 
body of conclusions about the conduct of life. This is the fact 
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about every community that has not forfeited its birthright in 


the human family. Our generation is a parliament of timeless 


persons of whom we, the living, are the least. By the fiction of 


death those are supposed to be absent who actually hold the 
balance of power. This immortality of personal influence is 
mediated within and through association. Social effects vary in 
visible force with the character and constancy of the associations 
which are their vehicles. The fortuitous association of the 
matinée audience merely scatters a few impressions that are 
presently diffused beyond trace in the multitude. The associa- 
tion that maintains certain forms of religious worship at a given 
point may for generations affect the community with a philoso- 
phy of life radically opposed to the conception prevalent in the 
population at large. The State may so extend the time-con- 
sciousness of the citizens that the now of their thought may 
include many centuries of national life. 

In this incident we have another of those insights into the 
social process which are symbolized by that pregnant phrase 
“the organic concept.” The implications of this detail are too 
extensive even for preliminary suggestion within our present 
limits. It must suffice merely to reserve for the item of ‘ con- 
tinuity”’ its proper place in social analysis. 

XVII. Mobility of type-— Any change marks a difference of 
social type which consists of (a) reorganization of the constitu- 
ent parts of the association, or (4) redistribution of power among 
the different elements of the association, or (c) shifting of the 
prevailing principles in the association, or (@) substitution of 
qualitatively different aims of the association. The social state, 
that is, the fact of human beings in contact with each other, is 
inseparable from constant procession of these changes. They are 
going on while men wake or sleep. If men imagine that social 
order is fixed, they deceive themselves. If they imagine that by 
taking thought they can arrest variation of balance and of type, 
they show their ignorance of the terms with which they theorize. 
The very opposition of a person or a group to a social tendency is 
in itself an accomplished change of greater or less importance in 
the equilibrium or type of the group in which the effort occurs. 
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Altogether apart from judgments of the actors primarily 
concerned, or from our own judgments, of the desirability or 
undesirability of changes, there is the elemental fact of per- 


petual transition from one order of association to another. Pos- 


sibly the phrase “redistribution of the elements’ would better 
describe this condition than the term we have selected. We 
might enlist the term ‘ evolution,” if that had not come to be 
so closely associated with theories of method of change rather 
than with the fact of change itself. We might partially para- 
phrase Spencer’s famous formula of evolution,’ and say that one 
of the dynamic conditions of society is “integration of persons, 
and concomitant dissipation of motion.” We might simply say 
that change is incessantly taking place in the types of associa- 
tion which men compose. Making the letters from A to Z 
represent the members of an association, we may say that the 
order of the letters is never long constant. Even if the asso- 
ciation is in the savage state, the facts of sex and age always 
produce among the individuals a certain rhythm, although the 
type of the society itself may remain constant. 

With every development of individual needs beyond the 
crude animal interest the impulse to movement presently becomes 
differentiation of employments. The priest, the warrior, the 
artist, the food-procurer visualize the previously latent tendency 
to move individuals into other balance, or into other relation of 
forces in the combination. 

Type after type of arrangements of persons have succeeded 
each other throughout human experience. No sooner are per- 
sons adjusted to each other in any form whatever —as, for example, 
in the matriarchate—than interests begin to push and pull them 
toward other arrangements—as, for instance, the patriarchate. 
Perhaps if we simply say that there has been ceaseless variation 
of types of association we shall sufficiently indicate the reality 
for our present purpose. 

We may single out by way of illustration those sorts of 
rearrangements which we are disposed to call progressive. The 
word “‘progress”’ is the fifth term in Lester F. Ward’s famous 


' First Principles, p. 396. 
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series of social means and ends,* namely, (1) education, (2) 
knowledge, (3) dynamic opinion, (4) dynamic action, (5) prog- 
ress,(6) happiness. It need not be said that in this series the term 
‘progress’ has implications which are not necessarily involved 
in the abstraction with which we are now dealing, but our illus- 
tration calls attention merely to one group of such changes. 
We are not thinking of progress as a term in a dynamic series, 
but rather as a phase of the whole social fact, itself conditioned 
in turn by all the other traits of the reality of which it is an 
aspect. To vary our expression, we may say that a universal 
phase of association is instability of the relationships of the asso- 
ciates. Reformation, readjustment, readaptation, abandonment 
of forms of association less fitted to changed circumstances, is 
one of the general and constant incidents of the social fact. Te 
proceed farther in description of this incident would involve 
entrance upon analysis of the causes and forces maintaining this 
and the other incidents which we have discovered in the social 


process. We accordingly close our schedule at this point, with 


repetition of the remark that among generalizations such as 
these we have the data for the larger problems of sociology. 

Ratzenhofer has said that the fundamenta! phenomena of the 
social process are (a) sustenance and propagation, (4) perfect- 
ing (Vervollkommnung), (c) variation of individual and social 
types, (@) struggle for existence, (¢) absolute hostility, (/) dis- 
tribution in space and racial differentiation, (g) mastery and 
subjection, (4) alternate individualization and socialization of 
structures, (7) variation of interests, (7) social necessity, (4) the 
state, (7) general society.? It is impossible to discuss at present 
the divergencies between this schedule and our own, or to 
inquire whether they might be harmonized. The point of imme- 
diate interest is that sociologists are everywhere pressing toward 
discovery of the social essentials. There is growing ambition 
to arrive at generalizations of the relationships which are most 
universal and most characteristic in human conditions. There 
is progressive perception that supposed knowledge of society is 

* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. U1, p. 108. 

* Soctologische Erkenntiniss, pp. 244-50. 
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pitiful dallying with incoherent details, until we learn how to 
construe these fragments in their functional relations. 

As we have tried to make evident throughout this chapter, 
the terms in our schedule are merely tentative formulations of 
social facts which it is the task of sociology to make more exact. 
These incidents are merely data which certain types of sociolo- 
gists recognize the need of testing. Having these syntheses of 
many observations, we are in a position analogous with that of 
the physicists when they had gone far enough to describe 
‘‘matter’’ as ‘‘that which has extension, density, specific gravity, 
cohesion, adhesion, inertia, momentum, etc.” The science of 
physics was not completed in such formulas. It was virtually 
just proposed. The generalizations which we have brought 
together are not scheduled as a closed system of social science. 
They are statements of apparent and approximate truths in the 
region of which earnest efforts to develop tenable sociology are 
in progress. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. XIX. 
CLASS CONTROL. 

Ir was shown in the last paper that inhibiting impulses radi 
ate not only from the social mass, but also from certain centers 
of extraordinary prestige and influence. Control under these 
circumstances is still social. But when the chief center of such 
inhibition is a class living at the expense of the rest of the com- 


munity, we no longer have social control in the true sense, but 


class control. This may be defined as the exercise of power by a 
parasitic class tn its own interest. 

There are various devices by means of which a body of per- 
sons may sink their fangs into their fellows and subsist upon 
them. Slavery, or the immediate and absolute disposal over the 
labor force of another, is the primary form of the parasitic rela- 
tion. By modifying this into serfdom the parasitic class, without 
in the least abating its power of securing nourishment from 
others, places itself in a position more convenient to it and less 
irritating to the exploited. When the absolute state comes into 
being, that direct absorption of nutriment by the parasite from 
the host, which characterizes feudalism, falls a little into the 
background. For example, the French state, as it existed under 
the old régime, was a vast coercing apparatus that collected 
goods from the producers by means of taxation and redistributed 
them among the favored parasites by means of royal patronage. 
Finally, the institution of property is so shaped as to permit 
a slanting exploitation under which a class is able to live in idle- 
ness by monopolizing land or other indispensable natural means 
of production. 

These successive modulations of parasitism obey the principle 
of economy. To economize coercion, to economize supervision, 
to economize direction—these are the motives which lead 
masters to substitute for the coarse and direct kinds of exploita- 
tion refined and slanting kinds of exploitation. During this 
transition a great many personal rights come to be recognized 
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by the exploiters. The slave has no rights at all as against his 
master. The serf directs his own labor and looks out for his 
own keep, but is bound to the glebe. The subject of the abso- 
lute state is free to labor and to move about, to own and to sell 
as he pleases, but he must meet the heavy demands of the tax- 
gatherer. In the legal state the exploited is conceded as many 
personal freedoms as the exploiter, but he must scrupulously 
respect the rights conferred by ownership. In this expansion of 
rights there is a gradual escape of the person from the grasp of 
the parasite. More and more he becomes master of himself and 
of the fruits of his toil after he has rendered certain fixed dues 
to the master. The tremendous stimulus that such enfranchise- 
ment gives to the energy and capacity of the producers invari- 
ably causes a considerable accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the non-parasites which veils the parasitic relation from 
incurious eyes. 

Besides these changes in form which make it less harsh and 
palpable, social parasitism is further softened and attenuated by 
changes in the personnel of the exploiting and the exploited 
classes. The wall between these classes is least passable when 
it runs along the abyss that divides race from race, or people 
from people. The parasitic relation, pure and simple, is founded 
on unlikeness and transmitted by heredity. Those of noble 
blood have a perpetual claim to gratuitous support. Those who 
are base-born are under a perpetual obligation to render dues. 
Now the grimness of this situation is mitigated as soon as mem- 
bers of the superior class are liable to forfeit their places on the 
dais, while certain of the inferior may for signal merit be pro- 
moted to seats among the privileged. The heaving and strain 
of the wretches crammed in the hold of a slaver is less if, now 
and then, a few of the most redoubtable are let up on deck. 

Likewise the admitting of a few brave, talented, or successful 
commoners into the charmed circle above has a wonderful effect 
in calming the rage and envy of the exploited, and thereby pro- 
tracting the life of the parasitic system. Inthe absolute monarchy 
the yielding to capable commoners of a fair proportion of the 
rich posts and sinecures in state, army, and church is recognized 
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as an excellent means of prolonging the hold of the nobles upon 
the remainder. The short-sightedness of the French parasite 
orders on this point was one cause of their premature downfall ; 
while, by timely and ample concessions to the new industrial 
élite, their brethren in England have, so far, saved their estates 
and their monopoly of the best offices. 

The ennobling of new fortunes, the opening of careers to 
talent, the equalizing of opportunities, the dissolving of the 
hereditary classes through one another, and the increase of the 
social capillarity that facilitates the free ascent or descent of men 
in the social scale according to their personal fitness are the suc- 
cessive steps by which a society of parasites and hosts passes 
over into a hierarchy of classes graded according te success in 
a fair competition. 

No people will toil and sweat to keep a class in idleness and 
luxury unless cajoled or compelled to do so. The parasitic class 
is, therefore, always a ruling class, and utilizes as many as it can 
of the means of control. But it is not by the means used that 
we can best distinguish this class control from social control. 
If we would know the real tenor of a control we should scruti- 
nize the laws, obligations, and exceptions which it upholds. In 
other words, it is by studying the constitution of the society that 
we learn if there is a parasitic relation, and discover who are the 


parasites and who are the hosts. It is what men obey, rather than 


why they obey, that betrays the presence of class exploitation. 
Still there is no doubt that in the gamut of motives to obe- 
dience the ruling class does not strike quite the same chords as 


the social group. When the exploited are not a cowering 
spaniel race, but are, from a purely human point of view, the 
equals of their masters, they will not respond to all the instru- 
ments of control that society is able to use upon its wayward 
members. Some of these instruments cannot be used at all, and 
others that can be used are so modified as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable. For instance, those pressures which reach the individual 
through the suggestion and opinion of those close about him 
cannot well be turned to account by the parasitic class. The 
immediate influences to which the slave, serf, or peasant is exposed 
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come from his afflicted fellows, from those who share his lowly 
station and lot, and who, like himself, are under the harrow. 
Their encouragement, indeed, will often fortify him in defianc« 
and resistance of his spoilers. Of the slaves in old Rome we 
read: 

They shrink from no blows; they brave the most horrid punishments 
because they are proud to have deserved them. Among them, as happens 
sometimes among bands of criminals, there is formed a public opinion favoring 
everything that the public opinion of the masters condemns. 

With them the point of honor is reversed. They pride themselves on 
lying, theft, deceit, just as their masters pride themselves on the opposite. 
One has but to mark the compliments they pay one another. The worst of 
them all, the one who has incurred the heaviest penalties, is the one who is 
most admired." 

Likewise it is impracticable for the ruling class to manage 
their subjects by skillfully molding the personal ideals and valua- 
tions that reign in the social deeps. These are likely to shape 
themselves among the oppressed people quite independently of 
the will of the master. Indeed, he may count himself lucky if 
they do not antagonize his purposes in every way. 

As unlikeness of interests, education, and mode of life 
forbids exploiters and exploited to share intimately a common 
life, there is between them little of the give-and-take that 
readily establishes itself among true associates. The leeches 
as a Class cannot apply to the bled as a class any of those deli- 
cate pressures on the spirit, those volatile, suasive forms of 
psychic coercion, which bear upon the individual so long as he is 
among comrades and equals. It is safe, then, to lay it down 
as a rule that only those inhibitive impulses which flow from a cen- 
tral determinate source can be controlled by a predaceous class. 

Thus, suggestion and public opinion are hardly come-at-able by 
an organization of seigneurs, because they do not flow out from a 
centralsource. They distill upon one from all sides. It is easy to 
poison a well; but to poison the dew —that is quite another thing! 

While, on the other hand, the checks and stimuli connected 
with religion, art, personality, and personal ideals do flow out from 

*LACOMBE, La Famille dans la société romaine, p. 316, quoted by VACCARO, Les 
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central sources, they cannot be reached for another reason. 
Because they emanate from the great man, the prophet, or the spir- 
itual élite, their source is not determinate. They spring up, now 
here, now there. It is now this little knot of enthusiasts, and 
now that, which radiates these impulses. Vainly does the crafty, 
ruling class seek to control them and get them to do its work. 
It gains possession of the spring, but the spring forthwith dries 
up or turns bitter. It suborns the prophet, and his inspiration 
leaves him. It seduces the hero, and his followers miss the old 
charm in him and fall away. It wins over the singer, and lo! 
his voice rings cracked and false. It takes the ministers of reli- 
gion into its pay, and behold! the people leave the appointed 
sanctuaries and hang on the burning words of some wild-eyed 
fanatic from the hills—a Shepherd of Tekoa, for instance, or a 
Piers Ploughman. It is chiefly, then, upon such engines of con- 
trol as the supple hand can easily reach and manipulate that a 
ruling class must rely. Its best tools will be daw, belief in the 
supernatural, instruction, custom, ceremony, and tllusion. 

These are the agents that, from the nature of the case, we 
should expect the ruling class to employ. But what are the 
facts? The props of parasitic rule, as history has revealed them 
over and over again, are force, superstition, fraud, pomp, and pre- 
scription. At first glance there appears to be a discrep incy here, 
but in a moment it is clear that these are simply degenerate 
forms of certain familiar supports of social order. What is force 
but the coarse, physical compulsion of /aw, without law’s guar- 
intees for the moderate and scrupulous exercise of this compul- 
sion? What is superstition but a kind of belief in supernatural 
sanctions which in no wise springs up from the natural longing to 
see the iniquities of this world righted by the just decrees of the 
next? Fraud is one form of tdlusion. ‘omp is ceremony, intended 
to impress, not the individual entering upon new responsibili- 
ties, but the envious, presuming populace. Prescription is that 


sanctity of custom which attaches to the social edifice within 


which we have been reared. 
These favorite instruments of the parasitic orders resemble 


the corresponding instruments in the service of society, and yet 
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they have a ring and temper of their own. Both use force; but 
the force that society applies is felt by all concerned to be less 
arbitrary, less ‘‘brute,’’ than the force a class uses against its 
victims. Both use hell; but hell, as it shapes itself in the social 
imagination, is the place of just retribution or expiation, whil 
the hell devised by priestcraft is the torture-chamber of an angry 
tyrant. Both use heaven; but the heaven conceived by the élit: 
is the place where the just shall ‘‘see God,” while the heaven 
that the hirelings of parasites hold out to the poor is a plac« 
where they shall be recompensed for patient submission to their 
hard lot here. Both teach religion; but genuine social religion 
is the cult of fellowship, while the religion an upper class pr 
vides for a lower is the cult of obedience. 

The contrast of religion in the service of a social idea and 
religion in the service of a ruling class comes out well when we 
compare Ezekiel’s just man with that of England’s bishopdom. 
Ezekiel’s ideal man has not ‘defiled his neighbor’s wife, neither 
hath he come near a menstruous woman, and hath not oppressed 
any; but hath restored to the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none 
by violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, and hath covered 
the naked with a garment; .... hath not given forth upon 
usury, neither hath taken any increase, ... . hath withdrawn 
his hand from iniquity, hath executed true judgment between 
man and man” (Ezek. 18:6-8). On the other hand, the Book 
of Common Prayer of 1662 defines “duty toward my neigh- 
bor” as including: ‘‘ To honor and obey the king and all that are 
put in authority under him. To submit myself to all my govern- 
ors, teachers, spiritual pastours and masters. To order myself, 
lowly and reverently to all my betters.” 

In a word, the true socializing agencies have sprung partly 
from disinterested ethical sentiment, and partly from shrewd 
social policy; while the enslaving agencies spring entirely from 
selfish policy. Through the measures that society uses with the 
rowdy or the hoodlum there flames and pulses some honest feel- 
ing; but the measures that a class employs upon its subjects are 
cold with egoism. The great constraining, as well as the great 
persuasive, influences are still alive with the love, pity, reverence, 
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or wrath out of which they grow; while the means utilized by 
an exploiting class are the lifeless tools of cold-blooded policy, 
shaped by cunning, and achieving a control that is crude and 
repulsive. 

Each of the well-marked classes that incline to parasitism 
has its favorite and characteristic means of control. Soldiers 
rely on physical force, and hence the rule of the military caste 
is characterized by éruéality. Priests naturally avail themselves 


of superstition and fraud, and so their domination is marked by 


hypocrisy and craft. Nobles, after they have lost their military 


virtues and become chiefly ornamental, impress with pomp and 
show, and hence their rule is marked by pride and—since only 
riches can keep up external splendor—by rapacity. Al! control 
is consecrated by age, and becomes prescriptive. Hence every 
ruling class becomes in time exceedingly conservative. 

But no single class is long allowed to sit alone in the seats 
of the mighty. Unless it shares with them its privileges and 
advantages, other power-holders in society will combine for its 
overthrow. So there is a natural tendency for all power-holders 
to get together, sink their differences, and organize one great 
exploiting trust. As Europe emerged from the Dark Ages 
various social parasites appeared, one after the other—lords of 
the soil, the princes, the papacy, the financiers. By playing off 
one parasitic interest against another, the free townsmen and the 
peasants shook off, for a time, their tormentors. But the princes 
and the rich townsmen, joining forces, ruined the lesser nobles 
and reduced the rest to loyal courtiers. By nationalizing the 
church, or by seizing ecclesiastical property and patronage, the 
princes then deprived the papacy of much of its power of prey- 
ing upon the rest of society, and compelled that close alliance 
of throne and altar which was so helpful to the growth of mon- 
archy. In France, before the Revolution, all the chief means 
of spoliation, the ownership of the soil, taxation, spiritual pre- 
rogatives, and finance contributed to feed a monstrous wen 
which was fastened by all ligaments that can attach a parasitic 
growth, and which drew to itself most of the juices in the 


social body. 
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A predatory minority, then, presents itself at first as a gov- 
erning class that by its toils, cares, and risks contrives to draw to 
itself the surplus goods of the governed. But, at a later stage 
of development, enjoyment and control are no longer vested in 
the same persons. The anatomy of a parasitic organization now 
shows at the center certain idle enjoyers surrounded by a great 
number of unproductive laborers who share in their spoil, and 
who in return busy themselves, as retainers, mercenaries, police, 
priests, teachers, or publicists, in intimidating, cajoling, or beguil- 
ing the exploited majority. It is at this stage of parasitism that 
the contrivances for holding down the exploited are the most 
varied and interesting. 

The art of employing the organized collective might in the 
systematic keeping of order appears to have been developed by 
a ruling class rather than by the undifferentiated social whole. 
Common observation shows us that, in the nature of the case, a 
union that has for its purpose the mutual defense of the claims 
of each member against outsiders is easier to form and maintain 
than a union for the mutual guarantee of the claims of each 
member against the aggressions of his fellow-members. Owing 
to the clash of interests in the bosom cf each adherent, the 
instituting of the latter union is by far the more difficult feat of 
joinery. 

Now, in a society composed of a predaceous class and a sub- 


ject mass, that is to say, of spoilers and spoiled, the coercive 


power develops readily out of a kind of mutual-defense (and 


offense!) association among the spoilers. Ina simple society, 
on the other hand, it presupposes something like a mutual- 
guarantee association, and is, therefore, not likely to arise at so 
early a point in social development. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by the growing mass of evidence which goes to show 
that the historical state has, in almost every instance, taken its 
origin in the violent superposition of one people upon another.’ 
Begun in aggression and perfected in exploitation, the state, even 
now when it is more and more directed by the common will, is 

*SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Vol. Ul, “ Political Institutions;” GumMPLo 


wicz, Der Rassenkampf; RATZENHOFER, Die sociologische Erkenntniss. 
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not easy to keep from slipping back into the rut it wore for itself 
during the centuries it was the engine of a parasitic class. 

The means whereby the minority can physically overpower 
and hold down the majority are many and well understood 
They arm, train, and organize themselves as did the Spartans 
Like the Normans they build themselves strongholds and castles 


They girdle themselves with mercenaries as the princes of the 


old régime surrounded themselves with Swiss. They sow the 
seeds of enmity among their victims after the manner of the 
Hapsburgs in dealing with their subject peoples. They deprive 
them of weapons as the Spartans did the helots. Like the 
West India planters they prevent them from meeting, seeing, o1 
communicating with one another. They keep them ignorant, fol- 
lowing the policy of the southern slave-owners. They cut off 
their natural leaders as did the Roman masters. They break 
their spirit with overwork. They terrorize them with cruelties. 
They keep them under constant surveillance, as in classic times 
the slaves on Sicilian estates were chained by day and penned 
underground by night. By such policies it has been found practi- 
cable for a parasitic band to hold down many times their number. 

But this technique of coercion calls into being a counter- 
technique of freedom. In England, for instance, where the 
intruding Normans had brought the instruments of rule to a rare 
perfection, the industrial classes, long before they were able to 
master and use government for their own ends, had learned to 
safeguard themselves by hedging it with certain checks. With 
their acquired rights they built a rampart against the formidable 
engine in the hands of their spoilers. The right to bind law 
upon the sovereign, the right to forbid a standing army in time 
of peace, the right of citizens to assemble, to petition, to keep 
and bear arms, to be secure from unreasonable searches and 
seizures, to suffer only on trial and conviction, to be tried by 
their peers, and to be exempt from cruel or unusual punishments, 
availed to strip the class state of its most dreaded powers, and 
have justly come to be looked upon as the attributes of a free 
people. In this way force has become daw, and might has been 


transmuted into right. 
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The virtue of superstttution as manipulated by a parasitic 
class is that it causes the masses to look upon the priest as their 
only protector against the Unseen. The power thus accruing to 
the sacerdotal order may serve to support direct clerical exploita- 
tion of the laity-through gifts and payments for priestly offices, 
or,in return for places and privileges, immunities and exemptions, 
it may be placed at the disposal of other parasitic classes. 

Even in old Rome the augurs learned to play cleverly upon 
the superstitious fancies of the populace. For example: 

It was directly enacted by the 4lian and Fufian law that every popula: 
assembly should be compelled to disperse if it should occur to any of the 
higher magistrates to look for the signs of a thunderstorm in the sky; and 
the Roman oligarchy was proud of the cunning device which enabled them 
thenceforth, by a single pious fraud to impress the stamp of invalidity on any 
decree of the people.’ 

But it is to the mediazval papacy that we must look for the 
classic example of an exploitation fortified by superstitious 
beliefs. In the course of the four centuries after Hildebrand 
the western church took on a parasitic character, and perfected 
a great array of devices and weapons for mastering the minds of 
men in the sacerdotal interest. To this end lay participation in 
ecclesiastical affairs was gradually lessened until “church” came 
to be synonymous with “hierarchy.” The church being from 
time immemorial the final seat of authority in matters of faith, 
the papal machine was thus enabled to brand as heresy every 
proposition that assailed the superstitions supporting it. The 
tendency of all these superstitions was to make the priest inde- 
pendent of and necessary to the laity. The core of worship was 
the mass, and this was conducted in a dead language known only 
to the priest. To the priest alone belonged the right to admin- 
ister such indispensable sacraments as baptism, marriage, or the 


eucharist. From the priest alone could be procured those 


prayers which benefit the souls of the dead. He only could 


forgive sins, and to him in the confessor’s box was it given to 
peer into the bosom of his fellow-mortal and to insinuate a 
designing hand among his heart strings. 


*MomMSEN, //istory of Rome, Vol. III, p. 521. 
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From the tithes incumbent on the faithful, and from the sale 
of masses, absolutions, and other pious services, the priests 
were able to derive a vast revenue. Of this a large part was 
diverted from the support of the local working clergy and 
drawn toward certain centers to be enjoyed by those at or near 
the apex of the hierarchy." 

When the peoples of northern Europe began hacking at the 
tentacles by which the Latin church held them fast, it was pre- 


cisely these superstitions that suffered. The laity, headed by 


Luther, declared that the priest is not distinguished from the 


layman save that he exercises at the bidding of the church a 
ministerial office, and that the church is not the hierarchy, but 
the communion of the saints. Calvin insisted that confession 
should be made, not to the priests, but to the congregation, and 
that sins are forgiven, not by priestly intercession, but as a mat- 
ter of free. grace. The terrible power to grant or to withhold 
the sacrament was assailed when the Hussites made the lay 
chalice their symbol. The Reformers recognized not the church 
but the Scriptures, privately interpreted, as the final seat of 
authority in matters of belief. Worship was conducted in the 
vernacular. The mass was abolished, lay participation in wor- 
ship was enlarged, and the public sermon before hearers armed 
with the Bible gave the laymen an important check upon the 
clergy. 

Taken all in all the Protestant Reformation was economic 
rather than intellectual in origin.? It was a lay revolt, not the 
revolt of human reason, and the immediate result was a decay, 
not of belief in the supernatural, but of those particular beliefs 

'“ The Holy See, in the fourteenth century, grasped almost the whole disposable 
patronage of the church throughout Europe and openly offered it forsale. In this 
market for spiritualities it is significant to observe that benefices with cure of souls 
were held at a higher price than those without cure, as though there was a specu 
lative value in the altar and the confessional. .... In addition to this source of 
lemoralization there was the shameless issue of dispensations to hold pluralities 
which had long been the cause of untold injury to the church and which ever grew 
more reckless, and there was, moreover, the showering of numberless benefices on 


the creatures of the curia, the cardinals, and their dependents, with dispensations for 
non-residence.” (H.C. Lea, A History of Confession and Indulgences, Vol. 1, p. 246). 


? Cf. Brooks ADAMS, The Law of Civilization and Decay, chaps. vii and viii. 
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which supported sacerdotalism. From the sixteenth century on 
the direct exploitation of the devout by the clergy greatly 
declined. The church, so far as it was still animated by greed, 
allied itself with the rising state and looked to the monarchy 
for revenue as a reward for throwing its influence in support ot 
‘the powers that be.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that fraud, although used 
freely by every exploiting class, is a favorite instrument of th 
class that aspires to the mastery of the mind. In connection 
with the church parasitic we have but to recall the Fals« 
Decretals, the pseudo-miracles, the legends accumulating about 
saints and shrines, the /ndex Lérorum prohibitorum, the consecra- 
tion of ‘‘safe’’ science, the falsification of history, and the 
clerical control of the universities. It is noteworthy that, on 
the other hand, nearly every movement against parasitism has 
endeavored to dispel the ignorance of the masses by some form 
of free popular instruction. Taborites, Walaenses, Bohemian 
Brethren, Reformers, New England Puritans, French Revolu- 
tionists, and European Liberals, all have given enlightenment a 
leading place in their program of emancipation. 

Over against fraud and superstition has been elaborated a 
technique of enlightenment. Freedom of meeting, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, the inviolability of the mails, the 
autonomy of institutions of learning, the liberty of investiga- 
tion, the freedom of teaching, the free public university, the 
free open library — not without good cause have these come to 
be prized by democratic peoples. 

Once the material foundations of its rule have crumbled an 
aristocratic class inevitably comes to attach great importance to 
pomp and eircumstance. Pageantry, which is originally the 
swollen crimson crest of lordly pride, becomes an obligation 
and a solemnity when the nobility is no longer a match for the 
commonalty in physical contest. As the lords lose their power 
over the bodies of their subjects it is the more necessary to con- 
sider the impression on their minds. Accordingly the exterior 


of upper-class life comes in time to be regulated with an eye to 


the effect on the lower orders. Outwardly the mode of life of 
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the rulers must be as far as possible differentiated from that of 


the ruled, in order that the former may be looked upon as beings 


apart. But the splendor with which nobles surround their 


actions, both public and private, is costly, and hence leads to 
that insatiable rapacity which characterizes over-ripe aristocra 
cies, and which so often leads them to ruin. 

Simplicity, on the other hand, comes in as class rule disap- 
pears. In the democratic era the need of solemn ostentation 
passes away, and the wealthy employ their riches in keeping 
up a manner of life very different from that of the great in the 
iristocratic era. Moreover, government is conducted with less 
of state, and the ceremony that is still retained for public occa- 
sions is religious and ethical in character rather than spectacular 

Finally, a ruling class profits by prescription. For the secret 
of the stability of an oppressive social system is not always in 
the weapons or even in the prestige of the class that sits aloft. 
Whatever be the relations it fixes between master and slave, lord 
and serf, priest and flock, prince and subject, the system by its 
very existence utters an imperious suggestion which few can 
resist. The young, drawing from their native feelings their 
ideas of what is fit and right, may criticise the established order. 
But a longer steeping in the silent, overmastering presence of 
najestic institutions adapts their notions of what is fit and right 
to the relations that are, and fosters a spirit of acquiescence.’ 
Nothing but this triumph of suggestion over logic can explain 
in history those epochs of paradox when the same men are at 
once mystics and heresy-hunters, philanthropists and _ slave- 
holders, Christians and assertors of feudal privilege. 

Those who have the sunny rooms in the social edifice have, 
therefore, a powerful ally in the suggestion of Things-as-they-are. 
With the aid of a little narcotizing teaching and preaching, the 
denizens of the cellar may be brought to find their lot proper 

*“ Wherever there is an ascendent class, a large portion of the morality of the 
country emanates from its class interests and its class feelings of superiority. The 
morality between Spartans and helots, between planters and negroes, between princes 
and subjects, between nobles and vofuriers, between men and women, has been for 


the most part the creation of these class interests and feelings.” (J.S. MILL, On 


Liberty, p. 15.) 
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and right, to look upon escape as an outrage upon the rights of 
other classes, and to spurn with moral indignation the agitator 
who would stir them to protest. Great is the magic of prece- 
dent, and like the rebellious helots who cowered at the sight of 
their masters’ whips, those who are used to dragging the social 
chariot will meekly open their calloused mouths whenever the 
bit is offered them. This is why the social arrangements of new 
countries become the revolutionary models for old societies. 
The colonist, no longer in the overawing presence of an ancient 
system, reverts to first principles. Squaring his institutions with 
his native sense of justice and fitness he frames a social system 
that becomes a wonder and a terror to the usurping classes 
among older peoples; while, on the other hand, the Hindu culti- 
vator, the Russian moujik, the Galician peasant, or the English 
hind, hypnotized by the actual, consents to the institutions about 
him. 

This morai ankylosis that afflicts those who grow up within a 
bad social system explains why the economist Roscher places 
among the conditions that favor communistic agitations “a vio- 
lent shaking or perplexing of public opinion in its relation to the feeling 
of right by revolutions, especially when they follow rapidly one on 
the heels of another, and take opposite directions.”"* For a series 
of sudden changes breaks that spell of custom which is so con- 
ducive to the peace of the parasitic class. When their minds 
have thus been depolarized the desires of the exploited people 
fly up like a released spring and the social classes jar angrily 
together. The social system is seen in its nakedness, and, unless 
enough physical force is found to uphold it, it is sure to be 
modified. 

In order not to mistake social control for class control it is 
necessary to distinguish between a parasitic society and a society 
that is truly competitive. In respect to economic friction and 


the contrasts of worldly condition, a competitive society may 


present much the same appearance as a society composed of 


exploiters and exploited. Yet there is between them one great 
difference, a difference which has everything to do with the 


' Political Economy, Vol. 1, sec. 78. 
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volume and kind of control that will be needed to preserve 
social order. 

In a really competitive society the hopelessly poor and 
wretched are, to a large extent, the weak and incompetent who 
have accumulated at the lower end of the social scale because 
they or their parents have failed to meet the tests of the com- 


etitive system. Ina society cleft by parasitism, on the other 
I 2 


hand, the poor are poor because they are held under the harrow, 
and not because they are less capable and energetic than the 
classes that prey upon them. 

Now, a class of beaten people, a proletariat from which the 
industrially fittest have escaped or are escaping, has neither the 
will nor the strength to strain against the social system with the 
vigor of a resentful proletariat held down and exploited by 
means of artificial social arrangements. However sharply it may 
differentiate, however rude the clash of conflicting interests, a 
competitive society will still require no such elaborate apparatus 
of control as a parasitic society, with perhaps no greater con- 
trasts of economic condition, will find it necessary to maintain. 
Moreover, its control will not exhibit the traits of class control, 
but will show the sincerity, spontaneity, and elasticity that mark 
the control that is truly social. 

EDWARD A. Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


California 
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THE COURTS AND FACTORY LEGISLATION. 

Wiriin the past fifteen cr twenty years statutes have been 
enacted in nearly all the great manufacturing states of this 
country which under various names, such as factory acts, mine 
laws, labor laws, railroad laws, building laws, and the like, have 
for their common object an increase in the safety of working 
people engaged in dangerous occupations by obviating dangers 
not necessarily inherent in the trades themselves. 

These statutes take various forms; frequently in forbidding 
the employment of certain classes of workers (as women and 
children of tender years) in highly dangerous occupations; in 
directing the manner in which certain work shall be performed, 
by prescribing the particular precautions for the safety of 
employés which shall be taken by employers, and by providing 
for certain safety appliances upon machinery or rolling-stock 
which shall render the chances of personal injury to employés 
less imminent. The propriety, and even necessity, of what is 
called factory legislation, in its general principles, is rarely dis- 
puted now. The danger of employment in manufacturing estab- 
lishments increases yearly with the perfection by modern 
nventive genius of complex, rapidly moving, and dangerous 
machinery. The number of death cases and cases of serious 
injury in manufacturing establishments increases yearly in pro- 
portion. In New York the report of the factory inspector for 
1899 shows that in this state alone the number of workmen 
killed per annum in industrial establishments was more than 
twice as large as that of the soldiers killed in the Spanish war ; 
and shows further that, leaving out of consideration the death 
cases (involving the destruction of some seven hundred lives), 


the casualties involving crippling, maiming, and wounding would 


show ‘‘probably not fewer than forty thousand injuries all told.” 


Under such circumstances appropriate legislation to reduce the 
number of casualties by making safer the conditions of employ- 
ment is amply justified, and statutes having such humanitarian 
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objects in view should be entitled to most favorable considera- 
tion and construction by the courts, that the purposes of their 
enactment should be attained. 

This form of legislation is based upon a modern theory of 
social economy which, long since recognized and followed by 
the legislatures, is in some states still regarded with concern and 
suspicion by the courts; a theory which, ordinarily masquerading 
under the conveniently vague name of “police power,” justifies 
‘class legislation ’’ so-called, and asserts the right to interfere 
with the natural laws of the business world, aiming to secure the 
liberty of one class by curbing the license of another. It is per 
haps needless to say that the doctrines of the common law 
regarding the reciprocal relations of master and servant were 
formulated and adopted under a totally different conception of 
economic philosophy —under the old datsses-faire theory of extreme 
individualism. This theory resolutely closed its eyes to com- 
mon, obvious, social, and economic distinctions between men, 
either considered as individuals or as classes, and with self- 
imposed blindness imagined rather than saw the servant and his 
master acting upon a plane of absolute and ideal equality in all 
matters touching their contractual relation; both were free and 
equal, and the proper function of government was to let them 


alone. If the servant was dissatisfied with the conditions of his 


employment ; if the dangers created, not merely by the necessities 


of the work, but by the master’s indifference to the safety of his 
men, were in the eyes of the latter too great to be endured with 
prudence, then, being under this theory a ‘free agent’ to go or 
to stay, if he chose to stay he must take the possible conse- 
quences of personal injury or death. The /aissez-faire doctrine 
became firmly imbedded in the law, and upon it the doctrine of 
‘assumed risk,” in the modern application of the maxim, Volent 
non fit injurta,* is unquestionably founded. 

Under this theory the rules of the common law regarding the 
rights and duties of masters and servants were established before 
the commencement of the general legislative movement toward 
regulative statutes and factory laws. One of the best-known of 


™ To the willing one no legal injury can occur” is a translation often given of the 
maxim. 
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these rules is the so-called doctrine of ‘‘ assumed risk.”” There 
is no practical distinction in principle between this doctrine and 
that involved in the Latin maxim, but in this country the prin- 
ciple involved is more frequently discussed under the forme 
name than the latter. The principle may be stated thus: A 
servant, by entering upon and continuing ina given employment, 
by the fact of such continuance is presumed to have voluntarily 
assumed the risk of personal injuries he may receive, by reason 
of the ordinary dangers inherent in the employment, by reason 
of any defect not necessarily inherent in the employment which 
he knew and understood as a danger before injury received, 
whether such defect was occasioned by his master’s failure to 
perform his common-law duty of furnishing his men with a safe 
place to work or not. This doctrine is one of the commonest 
and most successful defenses interposed by employers in this 
country in actions brought against them by their injured 
employés. In most of the American states the question whether 
the servant assumed the risks of personal injury from defective 
appliances has been treated as a matter of law for the judge to 
determine, and the continuance in employment with knowledge 
and comprehension of defects from which personal injuries are 
afterward received has been ordinarily held sufficient to author- 
ize and require the trial judge to take the case from the jury and 
dismiss the plaintiff’s action. Under the ordinary American rule 
continuance at his work by the employé with knowledge of a 
dangerous defect in machinery or in his place of employment can 
a conscious, willing assent to the continu- 


mean but one thing 
ance of the danger to his life or safety, and a voluntary assump- 
tion of all chances of personal injury from it, absolving the 
master from all responsibility for such injuries, even if this 
defect exists by the master’s carelessness or indifference to the 
employé’s safety. Even if the workman protests against the 
exposure of his life by such defect, if he keeps at work he 
assumes the risk he protests himself unwilling to assume. A 
somewhat different rule is adopted in England, where the ques- 
tion whether the workman voluntarily took his chances of being 
injured is for the jury to say from the circumstances." 


*Smith vs. Baker, Ap. Cas. 1891, p. 325. 
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Such being the American rule as to the ordinary negligences 
of the employer to do his legal duty in furnishing his workman 
a safe place to work, or safe tools and appliances, is there any 
different rule properly invoked when the master neglects to 
comply with a specific, definite, statutory duty ? In case a statute 
makes it mandatory upon the employer to take certain precau- 
tions, to use certain safety appliances in his business, and he 
neglects or refuses to comply, does the workman who knows 
of his employer’s neglect to comply with the statute, assume the 
risk of personal injury which may result from the latter’s refusal 
to obey the law? If he does, then the statute is no protection 
to the workman, and is utterly worthless as far as its enforce- 


ment by ordinary suit at law is concerned. The answer to this 


question, moreover, will determine whether the courts will recog- 


nize and sustain the economic theory upon which such remedial 
statutes are framed, or will resist and nullify the application of 
that theory by upholding the /azssez-faire doctrine upon which 
the old rule of assumed risk is founded. The modern economic 
theory which is the justification of factory legislation and laws 
regulating the hours and conditions of labor for the protection 
of the working classes has been recognized and approved by the 
United States Supreme Court recently, in the great Utah eight- 
hour law case in which the court, in the opinion by Judge Brown, 
used the following significant language : 

The legislature has also recognized the fact, which the experience of 
legislators in many states has corroborated, that the proprietors of these 
establishments [mining plants] and their operators do not stand upon an 
equality, and their interests are in a certain extent conflicting. The former 
naturally desire to obtain as much labor as possible from their employés, 
while the latter are often induced, by fear of discharge, to conform to regula- 
tions which their judgment, fairly exercised, would pronounce detrimental to 
their health and strength. In other words, the proprietors lay down the rules, 
and the laborers are practically constrained to obey them. In such cases 
self-interest is often an unsafe guide, and the legislature may properly 
interpose its authority... .. But the fact that both parties are of full 
age and competent to contract does not necessarily deprive the state of 
the power to interfere where the parties do not stand upon an equality, or 
where the public health demands that one party to the contract de fro- 
tected against himself. The state still retains an interest in his welfare, 
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however reckless he maybe. The whole is no greater than the sum of all its 
parts, and when the individual health, safety, and welfare are sacrificed or 
neglected, the state must suffer.' 

Under this theory, it is apparent that the question which we 
are considering involves an important matter of public policy. 
Inan employment so dangerous (if necessary precautions be not 
taken) that great numbers of working people are exposed to 
avoidable dangers to life and limb, and when (recognizing the 
interest which the state has in the welfare of the citizen) the 
legislature has interposed its authority in enacting regulative 
statutes, does not public policy require that such statutes should 
be mandatory, and not subject to constructive or actual waiver by 
the persons for whose safety they are framed ? 

The English courts answer this query in the affirmative. 
Statutory duties imposed upon the master for the greater pro- 
tection of the servant may not be waived by the latter. Public 
policy forbids it. In Baddesley vs. Lord Granville (io Q. B. 
423) an action was brought for the death of a miner caused by 
a violation of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, which requires 
that a banksman be kept at the mouth of coal pits while miners 
are going up and down the shaft. The court held that the 
fact that the deceased knew that no banksman was employed by 
defendant and yet continued to work at the mine did not con- 
stitute a defense. Says Baron Wills: 

There should be no encouragement given to the making of an agreement 
between A and B that B shall be at liberty to break the law which has been 
passed for the protection of A. ... . If the supposed agreement between 
the deceased and the defendant in consequence of which the principle of 
volenti non fit injuria is sought to be applied, comes to this that the master 
employs the servant on the terms that the latter shall waive the breach by the 
master of an obligation imposed upon him by the statute, and shall connive 
at his disregard of the statutory obligation imposed on him for the benefit of 
others as weil as himself —such an agreement would be in violation of public 
policy and ought not to be listened to. 


In New York the question whether the statutory duties 


imposed on employers to guard cogs, gearings, etc., under the Fac- 
tory Act could be waived by the employé continuing his work 


*Holden ws. Hardy, 169 U. S. 380. See also TIEDEMANN, On Police Powers, 
§181; People vs. Horner, 149 N. Y. 195. 
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after he knew of his master’s violation of this law has been 
considered several times. In the case of Simpson vs.the New 
York Rubber Co. (80 Hun. 415) the general term of the 
supreme court held that public policy forbade such waiver." 


This decision has been in effect reversed by the court of 


appeals in a later case involving the same question, and in which 


it was held that the employé may by entering upon the employ 
ment with full knowledge of all the facts waive, under the com 
mon-law doctrine of obvious risks, the performance by the 
employer of the duty to furnish the special protection pre- 
scribed by the Factory Act. This case (Knisley vs. Pratt, 148 
N. Y. 372) passes lightly over the question of public policy, 
without giving it consideration except by saying that to hold 
that the workman could not waive his master’s statutory duty 
by continuing at werk was ‘‘a new and startling doctrine cal- 
culated to establish a measure of liability unknown to the 
common law, and which is contrary to the decisions of Massa- 
chusetts and England under similar statutes.’’ The decision of 
other states and of England affirming this “new and startling’ 
doctrine are not considered at all, and the court’s attention does 
not seem to have been called to them by plaintiff’s counsel in 
his brief. The decision is based largely upon supposed anolo- 
gies between the case at bar and English and Massachusetts 
cases on employer’s liability acts. These latter cases held 
that the English act (that of 1880) and the substantially simi- 
lar Massachusetts law of 1887 (neither of which created or 
*In the opinion in this case, Cullen J., after discussing the rule that statutory 
rights in which public policy is not involved may be waived, says: “ But is there no 
juestion of public policy involved here ? To our mind there is, and that public policy 
hould induce us to hold, unless a contrary doctrine is settled on authority, that this 
statutory protection cannot be waived. Our notion of government has confined state 
nterference with the freedom of individual action within narrow limits, but such 
interference has never been utterly prohibited. Experience has shown that in some 
matters persons must be protected from their own imprudence The state has 
great interest in the protection of its members, and this even of the most utilitarian 
character. Inthe case of a maimed employé he and his family are likely to become 
a public charge; the community would seem to have as much an interest in the pro- 
tection of the life and limbs of a member of it as in the question whether he should 


pay 8 per cent. or 6 per cent. interest. Yet by no means which human wit can 
devise can he make a valid contract to pay more than 6 per cent. interest.”’ 
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imposed any new statutory duty on the master) were intended 
to modify ‘the fellow-servant doctrine,’ and not to affect in 
any way the doctrine of assumed risk. In the Knisley case 
defendant refused or neglected to obey the mandatory provision 
of the Factory Act imposing the specific duty upon him of 
placing guards on cogwheels of his machinery. Owing to th 
absence of these guards, and apparently not by reason of any 
personal carelessness, plaintiff’s arm was drawn into the cogs 
and so crushed and torn that it had to be amputated at th 
shoulder—a peculiarly distressing case. In this case plaintiff 
was a young woman of fullage. The New York court recog 
nizes no difference in the rule by reason of infancy, however, 
for in White vs. Witteman Lithographic Co. the same rule 
under similar circumstances was applied to a child of fourteen.’ 

The question of the assumption of ‘statutory risks’’ has 
been adjudicated upon in Illinois in several cases, but the exact 
question of public policy involved is apparently still undecided 
by its highest court. The decisions would make the final adop- 
tion of the English rule more probable (see Litchfield Coai Co 
vs. Taylor, 81 Ill. 590; Wesley Coal Co. vs. Taylor, 84 Ill. 
126; compare Chi., etc., Coal Co. vs. Petersen, 34 Ill. Ap. 114, 
with Swift & Co. vs. Fue, 66 Ill. Ap. 651, and Mo. St. L. & P. 
R. Co. vs. Thompson, 15 Ill. Ap. 117). It has been held in 
Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois that where there is a general 
public ordinance regulating the speed of railway trains passing 
near or through cities, enacted for the benefit of the public, an 
employé of a railroad who continues in its employment with 
knowledge of the violation of the ordinance (without contrib- 
uting actively to its violation) does not assume the risk of injury, 
nor is he by reason of his employment deprived of any of th: 
benefits of the ordinance to which other citizens are entitled.’ 

"131 N. Y. 631; see also Graves vs. Brewer, 4 Ap. Div. 327; De Young 
Irving, 5 Ap. Div. 499, which contains a pointed criticism of Knisley ws. Pratt, 
though the court is constrained to follow its authority ; also E. S. Higgins Carpet Co 
vs. O’ Keefe, 79 Fed. 81 

2 Pittsburg, etc., R. Co. ws. Moore, admr. 1§2 Ind. 350; East St. L. R. Co. vs. 


Eggman, 170 Ill. 538; Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Gilbert, 157 Ill. 354; Bluedorn vs Mo 
Pac. R. Co., 108 Mo. 439; contra Fleming vs. St. Paul, etc., R. Co., 27 Minn. 111. 
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In Greenlee vs. Southern Railway Co.’ plaintiff was injured 


by reason of the failure of the railroad company defendant to 


comply with the federal law requiring self-couplers and air- 
brakes to be placed on all freight and passenger cars by January 
1, 1898. Plaintiff’s injuries were due to a defective brake 
Plaintiff’s recovery, at trial, was affirmed on appeal, the cot 
using the following language: 

Six years ago this court said it would soon be negligence fer se whenever 

n action happened for lack of a self-coupler. Congress has enacted 
self-couplers should be used. For this lack this plaintiff was injured. It is 
true the defendant replies that the plaintiff remained in its service knowing 
it did not have self-couplers. If that were a defense, no railroad company 
would ever be liable for failure to put in life-saving devices, and the need of 
bread would force employés to continue the annual sacrifice of thousands of 
men. But this is not the doctrine of “assumption of risk.’’ That is a more 
reasonable doctrine, and is merely that when a particular machine is defective 
or injured, and the employé, knowing it, continues to use it, he assumes the risk. 
That doctrine has no application where the law requires the adoption of new 
devices to save life or limb (as self-couplers), and the employé, either ignorant 
of that fact or expecting daily compliance with the law, continues in service 
with the appliances formerly in use. 

Two cases illustrative of the diversity of opinion among the 
courts on this matter of public policy involve statutes requiring 
railroad companies to fill or block frogs and guard-rails on their 
tracks. In both cases the actions were for recovery of damages for 
personal injuries from such unblocked frogs received by employés 
who continued in the railroad service with knowledge that the 
condition of the rails was contrary to the statute and dangerous. 
In one (Narramore vs. C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. Co., 96 Fed. Rep. 

98, decided be the United States circuit court of appeals), in 
the opinion of Judge Taft, the learned justice remarks: ‘In the 
absence of statute, and upon common-law principles, we have no 
doubt that in this case the plaintiff would be held to have 
assumed the risk of the absence of blocks in guard-rails and 
switches by defendant.”’ The court held, however, that the 
plaintiff’s rights under the statute could not be waived by con- 
tinuance: 

Che only ground for passing such a statute is found in the inequality of 
terms upon which the railway company and its servants deal in regard to 


S. Reporter (N. C.), 115. 
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the dangers of theiremployment. The manifest legislative purpose was to 
protect the servant by positive law, because he had not previously shown 
himself capable of protecting himself by contract; and it would entire), 
defeat this purpose thus to permit the servant to contract the master out of 
the statute. 

In the other case, Gillen vs. P. & S. R. Co. (44 Atl. 361), the 
supreme court of Maine held that the continuing servant assumed 
the risk of injury from the railway’s refusal to obey the law 
requiring blecked frogs and guard-rails. Inthe Narramore cass 
the New York case of Knisley vs. Pratt was urged by the railway 


company as an authority for reversing the plaintiff's recovery 


The court discusses the case and the authorities upon which the 


decision was rested, disapproves its conclusions, and refuses to 
follow it. The New York rule seems to be followed in Ohio 
(see L. E. & W. R. Co. vs. Craig, 40 NM. £. Reporter, 886-73, 
Fed. 610) and in Minnesota (Fleming vs. R. R. Co., 27 Minn. 
111). The English rule is laid down in a recent appellate 
court decision in Indiana (Boyd vs. Brazil Block Coal Co., 5 
N. E. Reporter, 368, 1898); also in Missouri (Durant vs. Mining 
Co., 97 Mo. 62). 

In Mississippi the state constitution provides (Art. VII, 
sec. 193: 

Knowledge by any employé injured of the defective or unsafe character 
of any machinery, ways, or appliances shall be no defense to an action fo: 
injuries caused thereby, except as to conductors or engineers in charge of 
dangerous or unsafe cars or engines voluntarily operated by them." 

A similar statutory provision appears in the Revised Statutes 
of Ontario, chap. 160, sec. 6: 

; Provided, however, that such workman shall not by reason only of 
his continuing in the employment of the employer with knowledge of the 
defect negligence act or omission which caused his injury be deemed to have 
voluntarily incurred the risk of the injury. 

This discussion has taken greater length than was originally 
intended. The subject is a comparatively new one, and of 
obvious and increasing importance. If the writer may venture 

« The exception is interesting and suggestive. The railroad lobby, in all states 
the most bitter opponent of any extension of employers’ liability, however reasonabl 
or just, was apparently strong in Mississippi. Any other reason for such an excep- 


tion it would be difficult to find. 
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a personal opinion, it is that the English rule, in cases where no 
violation of statute is involved, is fairer, leaving it for the jury to 
say, from the facts in evidence in a given case, whether the work- 
man who continues to use machinery he knows to be defective 
should be held to have assumed the risk of injury. It has the merit 
of flexibility, and is more calculated to meet the requirements of 
substantial justice in the varying facts of different cases. 

As to the violation .of regulative statutes framed to secure 
the safety of the employé, the situation would seem to be 
simpler. If the conditions of an employment are such as to 
make such legislation necessary to preserve the lives of employés, 
such resulting legislation should be supported by the courts 
nstead of being nullified and rendered absurd. A more curious 
example of the legislative and judicial branches of government 
playing at cross purposes is scarcely to be found than exists 
under the current New York rule. It is calculated to bring law 
into contempt, not only among the working people (whose atti- 
tude at best toward the judiciary leaves something to be desired), 
but also among the manufacturers and great employers. Dead- 
letter statutes of this kind are a luxury which cannot be well 
afforded in a country whose ultimate source of authority is law. 

The attitude of the courts toward factory legislation is of 
importance to others besides the injured litigant. While it has 
been said on good authority that the courts in the great manu- 
facturing states are desirous of diminishing the constantly 
increasing flood of negligence litigation by discouraging the 
injured servant from taking his troubles to court,’ the public, and 


* The preface of the latest edition (1898) of SHEARMAN AND REDFIELD On Negii 
gence, a leading authority among the text-books on this subject, contains the follow 
ing: 

“The stubborn resistance of business corporations, common carriers, and mill 
owners to the enforcement of the most moderate laws for the protection of human 
beings from injury, and their utter failure to provide such protection of their own 
accord, ought to satisfy any impartial judge that true justice demands a constant 
expansion of the law in the direction of increased responsibility for negligence, instead 
of attempts, unfortunately too common, to restrict such responsibility by introducing 
new exceptions. 

“The law of master and servant in its relation to the law of negligence affords 
perhaps the most striking example in the last half-century of gross injustice done by 


this disposition to restrict responsibility and suppress litigation.” (P. vi.) 
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yarticularly the working classes, are interested in obtaining the 
g 


same result by diminishing the number of accidents from which 
alone such lawsuits can originate. Any perceptible diminution 
in the number of accidents can scarcely be expected when the 
responsibility of the master for his own negligence to his work 
men is nominal and not actual. The prospect of verdicts for 
large damages actually sustained on appeal’ in actions brought 
against him by his injured employés would be a most healthfu 
stimulus to vigilance by the master in performing his legal 
duties to his men and in giving reasonable care to their safety 
A reasonable modification of the assumption doctrine would, 
moreover, make unnecessary the greater part of the regulative 
statutes applying to particular trades, yearly increasing in bulk 
and complexity, confusing alike to lawyer and layman — in itse!t 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
GEORGE W. ALGER 
NEW 


' The percentage of reversals on appeal in master-and-servant cases of this kind 
when the verdict of the juries in the courts below had been in plaintiff's favor, is pet 
haps larger than in any other branch of litigation. In New York for example a1 
examination of twenty volumes of the court of appeals reports (126 N. Y.— 156 N.Y.) 
shows written opinions in thirty-seven such cases. Of these (1) in three cases th: 
juries in the lower court had found for defendant, and plaintiff was the appellant; i: 
(2) four cases the court below had dismissed plantiff’s case as insufficient, without 
requiring defendant to introduce any testimony; in (3) twenty-eight cases the juries 
below had found for plaintiff with substantial damages. The court of appeals 
‘lass (1) affirmed all of the cases where plaintiff was defeated below. In class (2) it 
reversed the four cases where plaintiff had been summarily nonsuited and sent the 
cases back to trial courts to hear defendant’s testimony —a partial victory at most for 
plaintiff. In class (3), where plaintiff had actually received a verdict, of the thirty 
cases fwenty-cight were reversed. These statistics are interesting as showing how 
complete is the lack of harmony between the courts, at least in New York, and the 
moral sense of the people by whom the courts were created, in regard to these cases. 
7wice in thirty times do the opinions of the learned judges of New York’s highest 


yurt coincide with the opinions of juries of citizens as to the requirements of justice. 
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THE CITY COUNCIL OF BERLIN. 

Wirtnu the first of January, I1g00, the number of the city 
council in the city of Berlin was increased from 126 to 144 mem- 
bers. The last increase had taken place in the year 1881, when 
the number was raised from 108 to 126. A curious difficulty 
existing in the Municipal Code of 1853 had caused the increase 
in the membership of the city council to be delayed some years 
beyond the time when it would otherwise have been made. The 
law provided, namely, that in subsequent elections of city coun- 
cilmen the successors should each time be elected in, and chosen 
for, the same district as the persons whom they succeeded. This 
was held by the courts, in a series of decisions, to mean that the 
city councils could not alter the districts within which the mem- 
bers of the council were chosen; and, consequently, whenever it 
was desired to increase the membership of the city council, it 
was necessary to add to the number of members chosen in the 
existing districts. As this did not often lead to any fairer distri- 
bution of members than existed under the previous conditions, 
city councils were rather slow to increase the number of their 
members. 

The only method by which the membership could be increased, 
and the districts redivided at the same time, was by a formal dis- 
solution of the city councils through the act of the government. 
Such a procedure, however, was always objected to by the city 
councils, especially by that of Berlin, on the ground that the law 
provided for the dissolution of the councils only as a disciplinary 
measure, and that any such dissolution, therefore, must be looked 


upon as in a certain sense the condemnation of the policy pur- 


sued by these councils. There was a certain sting in this claim 


of the city of Berlin, inasmuch as the city council had nearly 
always been radical in politics, while the supervising authorities, 
of course, had always been conservative —at least, conservative 
as compared with the radicalism of the city council. But, in 
spite of this objection, the government dissolved the city council 
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of Berlin in the spring of 1883, for the purpose of enabling a 
fairer distribution of the members among the various city dis- 
tricts than was possible before. 

An amendment was made to the municipal code in 1891, 
according to which cities were authorized to redistribute the 
members among the existing electoral districts and to recon- 
struct the districts themselves whenever it was deemed desirable 
Among other reasons advanced for increasing the number of 
members in the city council was the fact that in this way a 
fairer distribution could be brought about and a fuller representa- 
tion of the various interests of the city. The present city coun- 
cil is elected in accordance with the provisions of the well-known 
three-class system, adopted in Prussia as the basis of elections 
to the state legislature and to most of the city councils. 
Although the provisions of this law are rather complicated, the 
general principle may be explained very briefly. 

The law provides that every independent male Prussian, 
twenty-four years of age, may vote in the city of Berlin, who has 
been a resident for one year preceding the particular election at 
which he casts his vote, who has not received during that period 
any assistance from the public poor rates, who has paid his 
taxes, and who owns a house or carries on an independent 
business with at least two assistants, or who is assessed to the 
state income tax at the fictitious amount of 4 marks. Those 
persons are assessed at this fictitious rate of 4 marks who have 
an income of between 660 and goo marks. 

As a houseowner or a man who carries on a business with 
two assistants is likely to pay a higher direct tax than 4 marks, 
the practical meaning of these various provisions is that an 
otherwise qualified person, who possesses an income of at least 660 
marks, shall be allowed to vote. As a matter of fact, the city of 
Berlin collects a city income tax of 4 marks (95.2 cents) upon 
incomes exceeding 660 marks up to 900 marks, so that, gen- 
erally speaking, any independent male Prussian citizen, twenty- 


four years of age, who has lived in Berlin for a period of one 


year, and who has paid a tax of at least 95.2 cents, is registered 


in the eligible voting list. 
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The meaning of the word * independent” in this clause has 
been the subject of much discussion. The executive council of 
the city, which is intrusted with the preparation of this eligible 


list, has always maintained that in order to be independent a 


person must, either alone or in company with other persons, 


have the exclusive control of at least one room, by way of 
ownership or by way of lease. The city council, on the other 
hand, has always maintained that ‘independent’ meant simply 
that the person concerned should be earning his own living. It 
would not seem at first blush as if the matter were of very much 
importance. But, as a matter of fact, the interpretation of the 
executive council, which is the one thus far practically in force, 
and recently enforced by the decision of the courts, excludes 
from the right to vote the so-called lodging-house population, 
or those men who, having no definite place of abode, simply 
hire a sleeping place at night in some one of the numerous 
lodging-houses of the city. Exactly how many people are 
excluded by this interpretation nobody seems to know; but that 
it is a very considerable number of the very poorest people all 
seem to agree. 

The attempt to collect the tax of 4 marks from people who 
have incomes between 660 and goo marks has been connected 
with so much vexation and trouble, and the yield of the tax has, 
on the whole, been so small, that the executive council proposed 
to the city council during the past year to give up the collection 
of this tax altogether. The sentiment in the city council seemed 
to be that if by giving up this tax the people who were respon- 
sible for it could be excluded from voting, it would be a good 
thing; but inasmuch as the state law prevented the city from 
exacting a higher income than 660 marks as a condition of the 
exercise of the right to vote, they felt that everyone who chose 
to exercise this right ought to be held to some direct share in 
the burdens of the city. 

Exactly how many otherwise qualified persons are excluded 
from the right to vote by this provision that they should pay a 
minimum tax of 4 marks no one seems to know. The facts 
are undoubtedly in the city records, if the city officials could be 
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persuaded to extract them. But personal inquiry of the various 
officials responsible for the preparation of the voters lists revealed 
the fact that no one could ascertain from any tables which 
have been prepared how the voting population of Berlin at 
present would compare with the voting population under the 
universal male-suffrage system of the United States. 

The municipal voters list for the year 1897-8 contained 
308,936 names. The list of persons eligible to vote for members 
of the legislature, in regard to which the provisions are somewhat 
more liberal, was 398,000. The list of persons eligible to vot 
for members of the Reichstag, which is still more liberal, being 
practically based upon the system of universal manhood suffrage 
showed about the same number; but, inasmuch as the ave 
requirement for the Reichstag elections is 25, while that for the 
state legislature and city councils is only 24, the number of 
persons, 24 years of age, otherwise eligible to vote at Reichstag 
elections, would be of course considerably larger. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that the present law, as applied to the city 
of Berlin, excludes about 25 per cent. of the male German citizens, 
21 years of age, living in the city of Berlin, from participation in 
local elections. It isapparent on the face of it that this constitutes 
avery important limitation of the suffrage as compared with our 
American cities. 

The list of voters prepared for the elections held in Novem- 
ber, 1899, contained the names of 316,948 persons, all of whom 
were assessed to, and had paid a tax of, at least 4 marks." 

This list, including all persons qualified to vote in the city of 
Berlin, is arranged in the order of the sum total of direct taxes 
paid by each individual to the city and the state. It is then 
divided into three classes in the following manner: Beginning 


at the head of the list, the sums paid in taxes are added together, 


going down the list until a sum equal to one third of the total 


*It must be noted, however, that the list contains the names of certain joint-stock 
companies and non-residents of the city, namely, those who pay a higher tax than any 
of the three highest taxed individual inhabitants of the city. This number is not, of 
course, sufficient to make any material difference in the total number of voters, although 


it has a marked influence in affecting the distribution of voters among the three classes, 


as will be seen later. 
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taxes paid by the persons whose names appear in this list, is 
obtained. The persons who together pay this first third consti- 
tute the first class of voters. The process is then continued until 
a second third of the total sum of taxes is obtained. The people 
who together pay this second third constitute the second class. 
All the others, who together pay the last third, constitute the 
third class of voters. In the case of the list prepared for the 
election of November, 1899, the total sum paid in direct taxes 
was 56,057,800.93 marks. One third of this sum, 18,685,933.64 
marks, was paid by the 691 persons whose names stood first on 
the list. The second third was paid by the 7,740 whose names 
followed next. And the last third was paid by the 308,517 
persons whose names stood last on the list. 


To state the same facts in another way: All persons who 


paid a direct tax of at least 8,333.80 marks were entitled to vote 


in the first class. All persons who paid a tax of at least 1,095.40 
marks, not exceeding 8,323.20 marks, constituted the second class. 
All the other taxpayers of the city constituted the third class. 

Each of these classes is entitled to choose one-third of the 
members of the city council; or, in the case of the present 
council of Berlin, 48 members. 

It is easy to see, on the very face of these returns, that an 
enormous advantage is given to wealth in the matter of consti- 
tuting the city council of Berlin. It is not simply a city council 
based upon tax-paying qualities ; it is not simply a council con- 
trolled by taxpay but it is a city council controlled by large 
taxpayers. Less than 700 persons elect one-third of the entire 
council, while another third is given to over 300,000 persons. 
It is, moreover, apparent that no one can be admitted, even to 
the second class, who would not be counted among the prosper- 
ous members of the community; for a payment of $250 in direct 
taxes, under the system of taxation in force in Prussia, indicates 
a very considerable accumulation of wealth. Of course the 
actual numbers in the different classes and their relative propor- 
tions vary from year to year, according to the shifting amounts 
of taxes paid by the individuals and classes. On the whole, 


under the working of the present scheme, the number of people 
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in the first class has been steadily diminishing for ten years 
past and the relative number of people in the third class has 
correspondingly been on the increase. The following table 
shows, for a period of eleven years, the manner in which the 
number of voters in the first class has steadily diminished, whil« 
rABLE OF THE MUNICIPAL VOTERS REGISTERED IN BERLIN IN THI 
YEARS 1889 TO 1899, AND OF THE DIVISION INTO CLASSES. 
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the amount of taxes paid in order to obtain admission to the 
first class has steadily risen. Thus, in the year 1890 the number 
of persons entitled to vote in the first class was 3,778. It 
diminished regularly down to 691 in the year 1899. The number 
of voters in the second class in the year 1890 was 17,727, which 
diminished to less than half in the year 1899. The amount of 
taxes enabling one to be classed in the first class in the year 
1890 was 1,631.60. In the year 1899 it was more than five 
times as much. 

It may be said that such a condition of affairs is too much 
even for the very conservative sentiment of the Prussian public. 
It is felt that some kind of change must be made very soon, as 
this is too plainly and apparently a favoring of the extremely 
wealthy class. 

™Made after the law of June 24, 1891. 

* After abolition of the tax on rent, and introduction of the property and munici 
pal house and land tax. 


3 After inserting the tax rates of the fictitious persons to the amount of 5,047,600 
marks. 
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Incidentally this table shows the rapid rate at which wealth 
is accumulating in Prussia, and the rate at which large fortunes 
are being built up. 

For the purpose of electing the members of the city council 
the city is divided into districts by classes. The law provides 
that one-third of the members of each class shall be elected 
every two years, making the council, therefore, a continuous 
body, like the senate of the United States; and it is provided 
further that, whenever the number of voters in any one class 
shall exceed 500, the city may be divided into districts for the 
election of the members belonging to that class. 

Under this provision the city of Berlin has been divided into 
sixteen districts, each electing three members—one member, 
therefore, every two years for the first class; further, into six- 
teen districts, each elezting three members — one, therefore, every 
two years for the second class; and into forty-eight districts, 
each electing one member, and, therefore, one every six years 
for the third class. 

The general principle accepted in this division is to divide 
the city in sucha way that, approximately, the same number of 
voters of the class for which the division is made shall be found 
in each district. It is evident, therefore, that, if the members of 
the first class were distributed over the city in the same general 
ratio as the members of the second class, the boundaries of the 
districts of the first and second classes might be coterminous. 
But, as a matter of fact, since this actual distribution of residents 
is very different, the districting of the members of the first 
class must be very different from the districting for members of 
the second class. And this difference is still more marked in 
the case of districting for the third class, since the residence 


distribution of the great mass of the voters of the third class is 


very different from that of the members of the first or second 


class. The boundaries of these various districts sometimes run 
together for a short distance. The city, namely, is divided into 
362 administrative districts; and, in making up the districts for 
the election of councilmen in either of the three classes, these 


administrative districts must not be divided. So that occasionally 
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ally it happens that the bounds of one of these administrative 
districts and of electoral districts of the first, second, or third 
class coincide for short distances; but this is a mere accident 
and has no significance. A map of the city of Berlin, showing 
the division into districts for the respective classes, presents a 
most variegated and interesting appearance. 

As if the preponderance given to wealth under this arrange- 
ment were not sufficient, the law further provides that at least 
half of the members elected for each class shall be houseowners 
in the city of Berlin. Under the circumstances, this may not 
have a very great significance; and, as a matter of fact, the 
number of householders in each class exceeds the number 
required by the law. The courts have held that a man is a 
householder in the sense of this provision of the law if he owns 
a share, however small, in any house; so that it is possible to 
avoid, in a certain sense, the object of the law by the simple 
purchase of a fictitious interest in a house. I was not able to 
get any evidence showing that this possibility, however, had 
been used to any considerable extent. 

A striking characteristic of the city council of Berlin is the 
large number of merchants and business-men in general to be 
found in this body, the small number of professional men, espe- 
cially lawyers, and the small number of saloonkeepers. In fact, 
a saloonkeeper, in the sense in which that term is commonly 
used in the United States, is ineligible by law. 

The city council, under the law, has the right to complete 


participation in the making of local ordinances. Its actual 


function, however, is largely that of a controlling and supervis- 
ing rather than a legislative body. Its business is mostly pre- 
pared for it by the executive council, and is submitted for its 
consideration in a very similar manner to that in which an 
English cabinet submits measures to the British parliament. 
Although an individual member may bring up any business 
which he desires, and may introduce any local ordinance, in 
order to secure its consideration he must have the proposition 
seconded by several members; and, if we except the actions of 
the city council in regard to elections of its own members or 
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other matters concerning its own function and organization, it 
initiates legislation in comparatively few cases. Nearly its 
entire time is taken up with considering the measures proposed 
to it by the executive council, to which it either gives or with- 
holds its consent, or may propose amendments, as it pleases, 
and in criticising the administration of city affairs by the mem- 
bers of the executive council. Even if it desires legislation in 
regard to some specific subject, it is more likely to request the 
executive council to prepare and submit an ordinance upon the 
subject than it is to intrust a committee of its own membership 
with that function. 

It exercises, however, in another way, a very direct and 
immediate control over city administration, since it is repre- 
sented on nearly all the boards and commissions through which 


the actual administration of city affairs is conducted. In this 


way each individual member of the council becomes acquainted 


with the practical administration in some one or more depart- 
ments of the city government, and the body itself is thus kept 
in touch with all the measures to be proposed by the executive 
council, and with all the acts of the various branches of the 
civil service. 

With the exception of the growing influence given to the 
large taxpayers in the constitution of the city council and the 
control of city business, public sentiment in Berlin seems to be 
fairly well satisfied with the existing system, and I found— 
what I did not find to the same extent in other citics in Germany 
—a feeling that it was a good thing for the welfare of the city 
that a considerable number of social democrats should be elected 
to membership in the city council; for in this way it was pos- 
sible to keep track of the desires and wishes of a large and 
influential class of the population; in this way, moreover, it was 
possible to intrust their leaders with a certain participation in 
public administration, a participation which made them more 
conservative, less revolutionary, both in their thought and their 
actions. 

EpMmunND J. JAMEs. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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A Dividend to Labor. By N. P. Gitmax. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. 480. 

WitH renewed industrial activity and prosperity comes greater 
effort on the part of employés to increase their portion of the product 
of industry and greater desire for the betterment of their condition ; 
and at the same time there comes an increased ability on the part of 
employers to grant the one and a greater opportunity to assist in secur 
ing the other. For both reasons the appearance of Mr. N. P. Gil 
man’s A Dividend to Labor is timely. As with the previous works of 
this investigator, the contents of this book fall intotwo groups: there 
is, first, the presentation of facts gleaned by a careful, if not exhaustive, 
study of industrial life; and, second, the exposition of a theory or plan 
of betterment to which the author has given allegiance. The value of 
the work along the first line has given prestige to the contention of the 
second. But each piece of work should be judged on its own merits 

The greater portion of the Dividend to Labor is devoted to the 
description of the “ welfare”’ institutions of well-known firms in vari- 
ous countries. Types of these are the Krupp firm in Germany, the 
Van Macken in Holland, the Cadbury’s in England, the Orleans Rail- 
way in France, the Pullman and the National Cash Register works in 
the United States. It is to be regretted that Mr. Gilman has adopted 
the middle course, and has given neither a complete description of any 
one institution or firm, nor, on the other hand, a complete list of the 
firms adopting such plans for the betterment of the relations between 
themselves and their employés. It is the latter work that would have 
been of greater value to the student of industrial conditions, though a 
task that is probably impossible of accomplishment. The full descrip- 


tion of a few such plans that are in successful operation would be of 
more general use, and would be the best means of popularizing such 
efforts. However, Mr. Gilman has the power, abundantly illustrated 
in preceding works as well as in the one now under consideration, of 
presenting clearly and attractively the salient features of such institu- 
tions in a brief form. While few of the instances are new to the pub- 
lic, and none to those who have given any attention to the subject, the 
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more valuable result, that of familiarizing the public with such move 
ments, and of emphasing their importance, will be attained. 

Welfare institutions are divided intotwo groups: one, in which the 
dividend to labor is paid in cash; the other, in which it is paid in less 
tangible forms, and less under the control of the employé. However, 
it is only the manner of the expenditure of the dividend that is more 
within the control of the employé. He may not have as much voice 
in the conduct of the enterprise and its allied institutions as in the 
case of the indirect dividend. The author’s main contention, so far as 
he has a thesis, is that the direct dividend is the most equitable, most 
reasonable, and most satisfactory form of the relation between the 
employer and the employed, and that it is the ultimate form of the 
wage system. While this thesis is not demonstrated, a more important 
tendency is clearly indicated. The greatest service that such presen 
tations as the Dyvidend to Lador can do is to reveal clearly this tend 
ency to the public and demonstrate its justice. While a less definite 
solution of the industrial problem than profit-sharing, and one capable 
of gradual application only, it is one more equitable, more feasible, 
and one promising greater permanency. This tendency is the growing 
recognition of some right of the laborer in the total product of his 
labor beyond that given in a simple wage; at least when that labor 
results in the upbuilding of a great institution in addition to the tan- 
gible output of a day’s exertion. It is a recognition that the manual 
laborer has a “ good will” which should be recognized quite as well 
as that of his employer. All such forms of welfare institutions as 
described by Mr. Gilman are recognitions that the employé has a legiti- 
mate interest in the enterprise his labor has helped to create beyond that 
which a daily wage satisfies. Nothing short of this recognition will 


fully satisfy the demands that labor, organized and unorganized, is 


making. To many it seems that the granting of any such right 
will constitute socialism. The greatest service that any investigation 
of welfare institutions could perform would be to demonstrate that the 
consideration now given as a privilege could be established as a right. 
Profit-sharing, whether as a general type of social organization or as a 
specific remedy, stands not on the right of the employé, but on the inter- 
est of the employer. But theories and experiments which consider the 
laborer as the ward of his employer, and are not based on his right as 
aman, are but temporary expedients, and in the United States have not 
proved to be even that. Only so far as profit-sharing indicates a regard 
for this more fundamental principle, and also reveals a commendable 
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attitude of an employer toward those associated with him in an 
enterprise, is profit-sharing to be valued. Many other forms of wel 
fare institutions secure these ends quite as well — some of them much 
better. 

Mr. Gilman has not materially modified the position taken in his 
former works on the same subject —a position similar to that taken by 
John Stuart Mill in his study of economic conditions; namely, that all 
variations of the wage system are tending toward profit-sharing as an 
ultimate goal, and that profit-sharing will constitute a stage in indus- 
trial development comparable to the wage system itself. Mr. Mill’s 
long unfulfilled prophecy has not deterred others from expecting quite 
as much from that which in its present form can be only a makeshift 
The failure of M1. Gilman’s prevision of eleven years ago will caus 
others to be more cautious in accepting profit-sharing as a solution, or 
even a panacea, for industrial maladjustments. The reviewer does not 
contend that profit-sharing has no value, nor that encouragement 
should be withheld from such experiments. Quite the contrary. But 
it is believed that injury does come from exaggerating its merits or 
overestimating its success. Mr. Gilman criticises severely the writer’s 
investigation, the results of which were published in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SocioLocy for May, 1896. In this discussion it was shown 
that of fifty American firms that had adopted profit-sharing, only twelve 
retained it at that time. It is true that in some few cases there were 
reasons for its abandonment aside from the merits of the plan; and 
that in others the experience was very brief. But in most of the 
cases a fair trial has been made and judgment has been pronounced 
upon the merits of the case. The conclusion of the investigation was 
simply a statement of fact, that “ of the fifty firms that have adopted 
the system, twelve continue it, five have abandoned it indefinitely, and 
thirty-three have abandoned it permanently.” The popular report 
that ‘in two cases out of three in the United States profit-sharing has 
proved a failure” was not the investigator’s, though Mr. Gilman holds 
him responsible for it. It is submitted, however, whether such a con- 
clusion is not as accurate as that of Mr. Gilman, in his criticism of 
that summary. Mr. Gilman’s argument reduces to the following: (1) 
no experiment of less than three years’ duration is to be considered, 
for no trial can have been made; (2) any trial of three years’ duration 
demonstrates that the scheme is a success; (3) profit-sharing in the 
United States is a success. Subsequent experience has not modified 
the general conclusion reached through the investigation of four years 
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ago. Five of the twelve firms continuing the plan have since aban- 
doned it, but several new ones have made good this loss. 
Mr. Gilman’s main motive, the’elevation of the lot of the employé, 


is most cordially approved, his work of investigation is commended, 


his presentation of facts is worthy of high praise, but his special 


contention as to the exceptional merit and the success of the one 
modification of the wage system can be accepted only in so far as 
profit-sharing is indicative of a fundamental principle not peculiar to 


itself. 
PAUL Monro}! 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Columbia University. 


The United Kingdom. A Political History. By GoLpwIn Smirn, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 

WHEN six years ago there zppeared from the pen of Goldwin Smith 
a Political History of the United States, the author was by no means 
unknown to the American public. During the twenty-five years of his 
residence in Canada he had written much upon current political and 
sociological topics; he had even dipped into the more peaceful, but 
hardly less turgid, stream of literary criticism; but no historical work 
had appeared from his pen since the publication of his Zhree English 
Statesmen, in 1867. His readers were hardly surprised, therefore, to 
find that even Goldwin Smith could not easily turn aside from the 
habits of thought and composition of a quarter of a century, and once 
more write history, pure and simple, out of the calm, serene atmosphere 
which is supposed to environ the viewpoint of the critical historian. 
To some the book was a disappointment ; it contained no contribution 
o the existing sum-total of historical knowledge upon American his- 
tory. The author claimed to have overhauled no new, or hitherto 
unpublished, manuscript. He fired no heavy shot in plethoric foot- 
notes at any of his contemporaries who had been unfortunate enough 
to let loose their books on the public first. He made no attempt to 
challenge any current fallacies, but repeated them all, and added some 
glaring inaccuracies of his own. And yet the book was read widely, 
and commented upon, for the most part favorably, as one of the most 
original and stimulating books on American history published within 
the century. It was Goldwin Smith; and Goldwin Smith shone 
through every page of the text. 

Just such another book is Goldwin Smith’s Political History of the 
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United Kingdom, appearing now six years later. To such a book the 
reviewer cannot apply the ordinary canons of criticism by which lhe 
would rate the common run of historical writings. Distinctly there is 
here no new contribution to English history as such. A simple read 
ing of the list of authorities, as given by the author in the preface, 
precludes any expectation of meeting new or novel facts in‘his pages 
His data have all been presented to the public before, and well presented 
too. And yet the book is as fresh and vigorous and stimulating as a 
breath from one of the author’s Canadian snowfields. There is not a 
dull line in it. 

This effectiveness is due in part to the author’s well-known origi 
nality and vigor, which show no sign of abating, in spite of the 
burden of seventy-six years. The Zhree English Statesmen, or the 
perhaps better-known Lectures on Modern History, reveal no more 
power, nor glow with more of the fire of youth. But even more than 
to style the author owes his strength to the practical spirit which per 
vades all his work. Upon him the ideas of the scientific school of his 
tory have little hold; to him “truth for truth’s sake” is an empty 
abstraction. History to him is always an open volume; a scripture, 
full of commandments and prohibitions, with a direct and meaningful 
application to the present. If the past have no lesson for the present, 
it is not history. 

Goldwin Smith, in short, belongs to a noble school of historians 


who are now passing away; who read the history of nations to explain 
existing political or moral conditions ; who gave the personal equation 
full play, and tilted their glasses heavenward, often with eyes hooded 
or vision clouded ; who consulted history as theologians used to con- 
sult the Scriptures, to find the texts wherewith to tack together some 


favored system. 

There is always the smell of burning powder about such men. 
They write with vigor. They paint with much color—furious color 
sometimes— often descending to mere political pamphleteering. Yet 
such books have their place. They may add little to historical know! 
edge; but even your fish-cold scholar may gain new life and stimulus 
by reading them. It is much to have the moral vision, even of the 
scientific historian, clarified at times by such furious blasts, and be 
reminded again and again that he, after all, deals not with sticks and 
stones, but with men and women, moral beings, who move in categories 
far other than the mollusks who vegetate in the silent sands of some 
antediluvian strand; that his data are the ideals, passions, motives, acts, 
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of responsible creatures; and to discuss them, while he need not take 
out an advocate’s brief or cultivate the vituperative style of Judge 
Jeffries or the insane ravings of old Lias, the crazy schoolmaster of 
David Greive, he must mount the judgment seat. He deals with 


persons, not things. 


Goldwin Smith represents his school at its best. He is not an 
advocate ; he is a judge, and a severely honest judge at that; yet he 
knows no law save the common law of the later nineteenth century. 
Hence his judgments are often severe ; and a severe judgment is always 
an unjust judgment. He forgets that in history, as in current life, 
right is always concrete, never abstract ; always relative, never absolute; 
always assuming new form and color, never changeless; that a prin- 
ciple of action which may be right today might not have been right 
eight hundred years ago, and vice versa; that political and social con- 
ditions might have justified certain forms of violence in the eleventh 
century, which in the end of the nineteenth would be deemed worthy 
of the hangman’s cord. Hence he has little sympathy with William 
the Conqueror, and fails utterly to understand the gay, the roistering, 
the unbelieving William Rufus, the freethinking agnostic on the throne, 
who in his own rough, wild way struggled with the forces of disrup- 
tion, and sought to bring order out of the chaos of his time. 

As may be supposed, this terrible judge has short shrift for poor 
old John Lackland, or Henry VIII., while upon the “ Hanoverian 
swine” he exhausts the vocabulary of gentlemanly vituperation. He 
pays tribute to the genius of Strafford, but refuses to remove a single 
shadow from the obloquy of his great apostasy. To him he is still 
“the renegade Wentworth.” On the other hand, Elliot, Hampden, 
Pym, and above all Cromwell, appeal powerfully to the hero-worshiper. 
He can even condone the brutal massacres of Drogheda and Wexford, 
and seems to think it was something in Cromwell’s favor that only a 
part of the garrisons were native Irish; as though Cromwell ever 
boggled at the killing of an Irishman. 

Throughout, the book is colored by the author’s political sym- 
pathies; and though he wisely closes his chapter on “ The Empire,” 
his last chapter, before he reaches the stirring questions of contem- 
porary history, the reader feels that these questions are never absent 
from his mind. Of the Norman and his conquest, for which he has 
nothing of the admiration of the average Englishman, he writes: “The 
Norman was a favorite of the papacy. Though a marauder, he was 


ecclesiastical, and everywhere pious and papal in hisrapine. To bring 
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Germany into subjection to the vicar of Christ, Hildebrand filled her 
with civil war. To bring England into the same subjugation, he laid 
his curse upon her rightful king, blessed the unrighteous invader, and 
sent a consecrated banner and ring as pledges that the favor of God 
would be with the army of iniquity. The power which thus sought its 
ends is styled moral, in contrast to the power of force. Superstition 
is no more moral than force, and to effect its object it has to suborn 
force, as it did in hallowing the Norman invasion of England.” 

The author has no more love to waste upon the pope than Freeman 
hence he fails to understand the Tractarian movement, and charges th 
leaders with unworthy motives; yet when he comes to treat of the 
Irish question, unlike Freeman, so bitter is his hatred of injustice and 
tyranny of all kinds, so bread and so catholic are his sympathies with the 
oppressed, that he can forget religious differences and, cutting straight 
through the knot, has the courage to point out to his fellow country 
men, what is clear enough to all the rest of the world, that ‘the neces 
sary conditions of the solution of the Irish problem are the reform of 
the land law, the leveling of all barriers of race and religion —the sub 
stitution, in short, of a genuine union for a union of ascendency, 
dependence, and exclusion.” 

The book abounds in inaccuracies of statement. It is hardly wort! 
while, however, to review them in detail. The first quotation above 
presents a very good specimen. No one questions the influence of 
Hildebrand in the papal curia during the reigns of his immediat 
predecessors ; yet the man who sent the ring and the banner to Willian 
in 1066, who did the cursing and the blessing, was not Hildebrand, but 
Alexander II. BENJAMIN TERRY. 


Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children. By 

Homer Forks. The Charities Review, 1900. Pp. 142. 
THe author is one of the first authorities on the subject treated in 
this monograph. The topics are treated historically, the present 
tendencies are noted, the standards of criticism are applied to existing 
methods, and maxims of great practical value are interspersed. ‘The 
history of treatment covers the entire century, and discusses public care 
of destitute children, private charities for destitute children, removal 
of children from almshouses, public systems, delinquent children. A 
select bibliography adds great value to the treatise. This little book 
should grow in the hands of this competent leader into a large volume. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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The Morals of Suicide. By J. Gumuit_. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1900. Pp. 227. 

THe psychology, metaphysics, ethics, statistics, and therapeutics 
of suicide are discussed with the purpose of showing the necessity of 
Christian socialism. There is a great deal of excellent advice and 
earnest exhortation in the volume, and some important facts. The 
author knows Morselli, but does not mention Durkheim He quotes 
a newspaper as authority for the preposterous statement that suicide 
has increased in the United States from 978 in 188s to 5,750 in 1895 
Certain other statements are more correct and less sensational. That 
suicide and insanity have increased somewhat with the stress of recent 
economic changes seems probable, and the writer does well to urge the 
necessity of economic and educational amelioration. 


Cc . HENDERSON. 


Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirthschaftslehre. Non Gustav 


SCHMOLLER. Efrster, grésserer Teil. Begriff. Psycholo- 


gische und sittliche Grundlage. Land, Leute und Technik. 


Die gesellschaftliche Verfassung der Volkswirthschaft. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1900. Pp. x + 482. 

Our present purpose is merely to register the appearance of this 
epitome of Professor Schmoller’s economic philosophy. It would be 
obvious to the most unsympathetic critic that these pages represent 
ripe and generous learning. Sociologists will be gratified at constant 
evidences that the author neither could nor would avoid coérdination 
of economic abstractions with the whole human process which sociology 
insists on keeping above the horizon. The references to Schaeffle, 
not merely as a statesman and economist, but especially as the author 
of that much-abused work, Bau und Leben, suggest that the time is 
coming when men will read Schaeffle before they sneer at him, and 
that those who are able to understand him will discover that they 
have behaved very foolishly in taking hearsay for granted about his 
teachings. 

To Professor Schmoller the pure economic abstraction is a specu- 
lative abortion. The social process presents itself to him as a whole 
in which the wealth process, strictly speaking, is essential, to be sure, 
but still subsidiary. “The good is not static. It is constantly 
engaged in perfecting itself. The never-resting conquest of the 
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higher over the lower, of the whole over the partial, makes the essence 
of the good”’ (p. 44). It will also grieve those advanced thinkers who 
have outgrown the “organic concept” to find that it is the constant 
vehicle of Professor Schmoller’s thought. “The study of social organs 


and institutions has the same relation to knowledge of the social body 
that the study of anatomy has to knowledge of the physical body” (p. 
64). The interdependence of legal, cultural, ethical, and economic 
phases of the social process, as the reality out of which the economic 
abstraction is derived, is also taken for granted so constantly that the 
doctrine of this author seems to have a vitality usually wanting in 
economic treatises. He seems to be analyzing the actual world, not 
merely a series of processes dissected out of the real world. 

The most virile economic thinking in the United States for the 
last twenty years has probably been more generally affected by Wagner 
than by his colleague, Schmoller. Probably Professor Ely has done 
more than any single man to pass along the influence of the former. 


In turning the leaves of this book the surmise is suggested that Presi 
dent Hadley may have been more impressed by the latter. At all! 
events there is much in Dr. Hadley’s method and in his perspective 
that might well have been suggested by Schmoller. 

Professor Schmoller is among the most human of German econo- 
mists. The man is not submerged in the specialist. His writings, 
like his presence, convey the impression that his interest in “‘ prob- 
lems”’ is incidental to his interest in men. The present book is as 
vital as a lawyer’s appeal for his client. One may open it almost at 
random, and the thought will be found to flow close to the stream of 
modern men’s interests. Much of the material of the volume is 
already in the notebooks of many Americans. The elaborated and 
printed lectures will help to extend every dimension of our social 


conceptions. 
A. W. &. 


Political Parties in the United States from 1846 to 1861. By Jess 
Macy, LL.D., Professor of Political Science in lowa Colleg: 
“The Citizen’s Library.” The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp 
Vili +333. $1.25. 

PROFESSOR Macy has the penetrating quality of wisdom which 
Americans have beatified in Abraham Lincoln. If he parleys with 
trifles it is to play with them as a relaxation from serious pursuits. 
When he is attending to business, nonessentials are brushed aside 
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with litthke ceremony and he proceeds at once to the heart of the 
matter. It would be difficult to name an American better qualified to 
tell the story of our politics to average Americans. ‘There are men 
who could bring to bear profounder legal learning and more micro- 


scopic historical information. ‘There are few, if any, who could bring 


the significant facts home to the intelligent but non-special reader 
more genially than Professor Macy. 

This little book will be wholesome reading for the generations of 
us to whom the events of the middle quarters of the century are 
ancient history. I predict that it will win its way to a wide welcome. 
Its quality could hardly be better indicated than by quotation of the 
last paragraphs of the chapter “Abraham Lincoln as a Democrat” (pp. 


That which constituted the irrepressible conflict in 1858 was the fact that, by 
large body of American citizens, a fundamental principle of democracy had been sys 
tematically violated for a whole generation. The people had professed to believe in 
democracy, yet in respect to one conspicuous institution they had pursued a policy of 
repression of public opinion. This was not true in the South alone: in the North as 
well immense pressure was brought to bear in the churches, in colleges and universi 
ties, and in commercial circles, against the frank and open discussion of the slavery 
question. By this restraint upon discussion, where discussion was much needed, a 
generation had been permitted to grow up victims of a fatal delusion. ‘The North 
was allowed to fall into false beliefs about the South and about slavery; the South was 
likewise deluded into false beliefs about the North. Having violated the fundamental 
principles of free government, the political parties, as national organs for discussion 
and action, went to pieces, and nothing was left for the deluded people but to fight 
and to suffer until the state was destroyed or a mutual understanding was restored. 
Che Civil War was a consequence of a neglect of political duty. The quiet, the 
wrderly, the industrious, the thoughtful had permitted the growth of a despotic policy 
which for a generation had shackled free speech. When the slavery debate would 
not down at the bidding of the undemocratic South, they left the discussion to injudi- 
cious agitators in the North and “ fire-eaters” inthe South. Thus democracy failed in 
the New World, as every former attempt had failed, because power was allowed to 
drift into the hands of those who did not believe in democracy. Then, as was inevi 
table, freedom of discussion had been suppressed, and the people, deprived of the 
privilege of arguing out their differences, fell back into the old, despotic way of 
fighting them out. 

Wher Mr. Lincoln asserted, in course of his great debate with Douglas in 1858, 
that the Democratic party, as led by the southern slavocracy, would be satisfied 
with nothing less than that the people of the country should “ quit” saying that they 
believed slavery to be wrong, that they should “quit” thinking about it, that they 
should “quit” caring for it, he but called attention to a general condition of public 
sentiment in the North as well as in the South. The people had accepted the 
undemocratic dictum of certain aristocratic teachers, that there were certain subjects 


of public import upon which it was wrong to think and to talk freely. his is 
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another way of saying that the great body of the people did not believe in democracy 
Though they had left themselves without any means of government except democ 
racy, they had rejected democracy. They were trusting to accident, to tricks of con 
stitutional barriers, to the facile recourse of running away from political responsibility 
and taking refuge in the wilderness. Lincoln, as a typical democrat, called his 
countrymen back to the elemental principles of free government. He made them see 
that upon every public question it was both their right and their duty to think, to be 
anxious, and so to express their convictions as to control the conduct of their govern- 
ment. He started American democracy upon a new and more hopeful career, 
because guided by more logical and consistent principles. 


A. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Labor Legislation and Philanthropy in Illinois.—When the first effort was 


for the enactment of far-reaching factory legislation the only appeal 


made in England 
n its behalt which would have any hope of fruition was > appeal to pity 
Gradually, not in England alone, but throughout the civilized world, another principle 
has established itself. Democracy has occupied the place of power, and to democracy 
the appeal must be made today. 

Here, as in England, labor legislation has undergone a continuous evolution 

It is characteristic of the changing attitude of the public mind toward labor 
legislation that the present child-labor law of Illinois . ... grew up in the short 
space of time from 1893 to 1897, and aimost willy without appeal to the sensational, 
emotional impulses of the community. Workingmen voters need no convincing 
rhe legislators from the manufacturing districts need little persuasion. 

I do not wish to ignore the fact that Illinois will still have horrors so long as the 
Illinois glassworks, at Alton, with its night employment of boys, and, in Chicago, the 
increasing numbers of boys in the stockyards and girls in the sweat-shops, continue to 
disgrace the state .. .. Illinois has its share of horrors yet; and there is an ample 
outlet for the activity and energy of the philanthropically inclined of the state in 
dealing with them. 

There are no men in Illinois whose names are more respected than the members 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. .... Yet, they it is who, by long con- 
tinued, concerted action, obtained the annuilment, by the supreme court of Lilinois, 
of the statute which restricted the hours of work of women and girls in factories and 
workshops. It is due to the tireless efforts of this association that Illinois, judged by 
the statutory protection which she affords to wage-earning women and girls, ranks 
below Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; below England, France, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, Austria, and Russia; and, with the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, Spain, 
Portugal, and Japan, shamefully brings up the rear of the procession of the civilized 
states. 

It is not accidental that in Illinois the efforts of workingmen frequently take 
more or less violent form. The men, themselves, are in no way different, nor are they 
striving after different things, from the workingmen of Massachusetts and New York. 
They strive to realize what has long been a matter of course in Massachusetts and 
New York. But they find no support in the law of the state... . . We need but a 
glance at the history of their frustrated efforts. The truck act, annulled by the state 
supreme court in the name of the state constitution, is in force in New York. The 
weekly-payment law, annulled by this court in the name of the state constitution, is in 
New York not only good law, but it is expressly made the duty of the state factory 
inspectors to enforce it. The ten-hours law for women and youth, enforced in New 
York and in a dozen other states, is impossible in Illinois under the state constitution 
as interpreted by the supreme court. 

With their memories freshly stored with this accumulation of baffled effort, it is 
not strange that the more direct method of the strike should seem to many working 
men more hopeful than the method of constitutional agitation for legislation.-—MRs, 
FLORENCE KELLEY, in Zhe Charities Review, September, 1900. B. F. S. 


Strike of Harbor Laborers in Rotterdam. —Since 1896 there has existed 
more or less discontent among the harbor hands of Rotterdam. They have united in 
various organizations of mutual aid, etc., of which the largest, “De Nederlandsche 
Viag,” was said to include 1,100 members. At the beginning of the present year a 
movement was initiated whose object was the attainment of more satisfactory condi- 
tions of labor. A circular sent to the employers contained, among its most important 
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demands, the following: Discontinuance of night and Sunday labor except under a 
very considerable advance in wages ($1.20 for work after 6 Pp. M. and $4.80 extra fo: 
Sunday labor); further, discontinuance of the English system of weighing, whereby 
work was paid per unit of 1,015 kilograms, instead of 1,000 kilograms; payment of 
all costs of transportation to and from work by the employers, who were also to make 
good lost time and provide gratis accident insurance. The employers selected a 
commission of three ship-freighters to discuss conditions with the laborers. 

Meanwhile, the original malcontents had combined with other similar organiza 
tions to form the “ Federatie van het Transport te Water.” A meeting was held and 
motions carried demanding immediate cessation of Sunday labor. 

The employers had adopted a very conciliatory attitude and had yielded several! 
important points, ¢. g., discontinuance of the English system of weighing, free trans 
port to and from work, etc. As for the insurance, many employers had long ago pro 
vided for that. The demand for entire cessation of night and Sunday labor could not 
be fully granted. For years Sunday labor in the harbor of Rotterdam has been don 
only exceptionally. The employers, even though they could not promise absolut: 
cessation, indicated their fairness and desire to limit such labor by agreeing to pa 
the $4.80 extra. But to pay $1.20 for all labor after 6 P. M. was too much to ask 
even here the employers tried to conciliate to the extent of offering to pay 50 per cent 
extra for work after 9 P. M. 

The workmen summarily rejected these genevous terms; with them it was all o1 
none, and the chairman of the employers’ representatives found himself forced to dis 
band his commission (June 28), as all further discussion seemed worse than useless. 
Sharp words followed, and matters were brought to a crisis. The authorities of the 
Holland-American line informed their employés that the ship “Spaarndam” must be 
loaded by night (June 29); for this service they were to pay 50 per cent. extra wages 
for work after 9 Pp. M. The workmen, however, informed the director that they would 
not work except on condition of 100 per cent. higher pay, adding that they considered 
this night work quite unnecessary. The master explained that the directors of the 
line knew best about that, and warned the hands that absence from work would mean 
discharge. The workmen refused to work, and on the next day found the gates closed 
to them. 

The directors now advertised for other hands, and the federation, making com 
mon cause with the aggrieved members, began a system of intimidation. Men 
patrolled the harbor in small boats, trying by persuasion and threats to cause such as 
were at work to desert. General cessation of work was finally effected. On Wednes 
day, July 4, all was still on the river. 

By Saturday (July 7) the workmen began to resort to violent measures and destruc 
tion of property; wagons avere injured, horses’ bridles cut, and loads overturned. 
The police were powerless, and the burgomaster saw himself forced to seek aid of the 
military. Infantry entered the city (July 8), and armed ships and torpedo-boats were 
stationed in the harbor. But intimidation had been so effective that even under such 
protection the well-disposed did not dare to go to work. 

The malcontents held regular meetings and exhorted each other to hold out, as 
the employers must yield. But the latter could not grant further concessions, and said 
truthfully that they had done all they could. ‘The workmen now began to see reason, 
and gradually gave way, work being again in full swing by July 20. 

The losses due to the three weeks’ cessation of labor cannot be reckoned in 
figures. The workmen’s organization itself suffered considerably; neglecting the 
payments from relief funds, the cost of steam-launch hire, etc., there was paid wee kly 
in wages about $120,000. Following the very lowest estimate, the total loss of wages 
amounted to $20u,000. Further, numbers of ships destined for Rotterdam turned 
iside to other ports. There was also great loss of capital, owing to the impossibility 
of moving ships; vessels in the harbor nearly doubled in number during the strike 
Ail the anchorages and loading stations were overcrowded, and it will still cost much 
anxiety.and money before the immense mass of goods now lying in the harbor of Rot 
terdam is properly transported.— De Economist, July-August, 1900 (49. jrg.). 


A. G. KELLER 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Italian Anarchism.—Not many years after the execution of Agesilas Milano, 
for the attempted murder of King Ferdinand II, in 1856, Naples paid great honor to 
his memory; @ monument was errected to him, and King Victor Emanuel was present 
it its inauguration. An Italian general pompously described the would-be murderer 
as a hero unsurpassed in ancient or modern times. 

When we remember that one-third of the 150 regicides committed during this 
century in Europe and America were the work of Italians, we feel no surprise at the 
fact that Italy has never really execrated these assassins, and that often the strangely 
misshapen popular sentiment has gone so far as to place them on a pedestal of 
Brutus. .. . . Casare Lombroso, Enrico Ferri, R. Laschi, and other representatives 
of the Italian school of criminai jurisprudence, have raised this popular sympathy 
for political crime to the rank and dignity of a scientific theory; for, in their opinion, 
such crimes represent a social functicn, and are not infrequently symptoms of 
progress. 

Crime usually manifests itself in two principal and typical forms — the savage, 
primitive, and brutal ; and the refined, modern, and civilized. . . . . Italy, unfortunately. 
holds the very first place in the criminal world for the first type, which might be termed 
atavistic, as her specific crimes are murder, robbery, and violence in all its forms 
Suffice it to say that for every hundred murders committed in England and Wales, no 
less than two thousand similar crimes take place in Italy, or twenty times as many. 

In Rome, with a population considerably under half a million, no fewer than 
500 stabbing and shooting affrays take place every year. 

There is a close connection between anarchism and criminal sects in Italy, and, 
indeed, criminal anarchism may be said to have derived its sectarian character from 
them and from brigandage. . . . . Until quite recently brigandage presented certain 
features that could be invested with a cloak of romance, almost amounting to heroism, 
so that not seldom these robber chieftains were sincerely mourned by the lower classes, 
when captured or killed. 

By an easy transition, anarchy took birth as the spiritual heir of this movement, 
and under the burning sun of the South there were hatched, as by magic, such creatures 
as Caserio, Angiolillo, Acciarito, Luccheni, Bresci, and others. In anarchism, as it 
exists in Italy, we are face to face with a strange social phenomenon, which enables us 
to study the effects of nineteenth-century civilization upon a secular Italian institu 
tion — for as such brigandage must be regarded. The result is a transmutation into 
anarchism. 

One thing is ever present to the Italian anarchist, and that is the profound mal 

content and dissatisfaction of all classes in modern Italy with a government which 
has undertaken a most disastrous experiment in state socialism, as understood by two 
leading German professors in political economy, Schmdller and Adolf Wagner. 
There is not an Italian who does not attribute the terrible and profound financial 
calamities of his country to the mistaken action of the government. And it is diffi 
cult now to meet a young Italian of a certain degree of culture who does not style 
himself a “literary anarchist,” or at least a “ Marxian socialist.” 

Dazzled by the honor paid to regicides who, in hope of liberating their country 
from tyranny, attempted to kill the king of Naples or the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
these anarchists, who have all the characteristics calculated to predispose them to 
passionate crime, still believe that they too accomplish a humanitarian mission in 
murdering a prime minister, a king, or a president of a republic, who represents to 
their morbid imagination all the responsibilities and crimes of a political régime 
which has become odious to the mass of the population.—G. M. FRAMINGO, in 7he 
Contemporary Review, September, 1900. B. F. S 


Trusts and Industrial Combinations.— This study of facts regarding indus 
trial combinations embodies the results of reports made by forty-one combinations. 
l'wenty-four of the forty combinations reporting as to date of organization were 
formed in the years 1898 and 1899; of those formed before 1898 five were organized 
in 1891. One was formed as early as 1865. 

Probably the most important economic effect of combinations is to be found in 
their influence upon prices; next, that of their influence upon wages. The general 
result of the study of the prices in the specific instances where the margin between 
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the price of the raw material and the finished product can be definitely ascertained, 
and where the writer has sufficient information regarding the processes, so that the 
reasons for the variations in the prices can be adequately checked, seems to show that 
the combinations have in some cases had the power, temporarily at least, to control 
the market to a considera}le extent, and that in most such cases they have used this 
power to increase the margin between the raw material and the finished product 
possibly by forcing the price of the finished material up or by forcing the price of the 
raw material down; possibly in certain instances the power has been exerted in bot! 
ways. At any rate, the margin has increased, and with this, beyond question, th 
profits of the manufacturers. On the other hand, several instances to which attention 
has been called show that apparently this power is by no means sufficient to remove 
the combination from the influence of competition, either actual or potential, and that 
in a good many instances, within a comparatively short time after the formation of 
the combination, the margin has again decreased until it was as small as before th: 
formation of the combination, at times even smaller. It is to be expected usually, of 
course, that as time passes improvements in methods of production will lessen the cost, 
and that, in consequence, with the same profits, the margin will decrease somewhat. 
If the combinations have been enabled to make the economics that their promoters 
ordinarily promise, this decrease in the margin would be expected, even though their 
profits were to increase somewhat. The fact that the power to increase the margin, 
temporarily at least, somewhat arbitrarily, and the fact that this margin has been 
increased in specific cases, seem to be clearly established. Here, again, however, one 
needs to be warned somewhat against too radical or too general conclusions. Those 
combinations that have been formed, for example, during the last year in a good 
many lines of industry have possibly been enabled to increase the margin mainly on 
account of the very strong demand for their products. In these industries the margin 
has probably been increased also to an almost equal degree by private companies 
who have not entered into any combination, the result in both cases being largely 
due to the extremely favorable conditions of business. 

Taking all the employés together, the percentage of increase of average annual 
wages has been 12.61. The greatest increase has appeared in the case of the 
unskilled laborers ; the greatest percentage of decrease in the unclassified employés, 
while traveling salesmen have lost much more in average annual wages than have 
superintendents and foremen, the figures being respectively 7.43 and 2.77. In all 
classes of employés, taking all of the establishments which have reported, there has 
been a decided increase in the number of employés; and in all cases, with the excep 
tion of the traveling salesmen, there has been also an increase in the total amount of 
wages paid. The traveling salesmen have received less by 3.57 per cent. 

Some of the older combinations, whose dividends have been published in trade 
journals and elsewhere and are weil known to the public, make high profits. The returns 
given in the schedules of the present investigation vary considerably, but in most 
cases as yet profits have not been high, although, as will be recalled, the stock has 
often been issued to some extent for good will. In most of the newer organizations, 
those formed in 1898 and 1899, from which reports have been received, the regular 
dividends have been paid upon the preferred stock, but dividends have not yet been 
declared on the common. In combinations where the stock has been all common, a 
fair dividend has been paid. When one considers that a considerable amount of 
stock has been issued for good will, and not as against actual property invested, these 
returns cannot be considered unfavorable from the point of view of the combination. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKs, “ Trusts and Industrial Combinations,” in Bulletin of the Depart 
ment of Labor, July, 1900. E. M. 


Concerning the Intervention of the State in the Movement of Amel- 
iorating Cheap Housing.—Is the state the only legitimate and necessary agent in 
ameliorating the housing conditions of the working classes? As this question has 
been discussed by the different schools, and has had the attention of many countries 

~ England, Austria, Denmark, France, etc. — it has received different solutions. 

On account of the extension of the functions of the modern state, and the possi- 
bility of formulating the question with greater clearness, it has been thought neces 
sary to go to the bottom of the matter and analyze anew the doctrine and the facts. 
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I. The direct intervention by the state which the socialistic school formulates, 
whether looked at from the standpoint of the collective hypothesis, which is very 
indefinite, or from the identifying of housing with government service, mail, trans 
ports, lighting, sewerage, etc., needs but little examination. Public sentiment is for 
the preservation of the autonomy of the person and the family. 

II. Regarding the intervention urged by those who believe in the constantly 
increasing function of the state it might be said: (a) It is unjust in itself because it 
exceeds the natural function and normal capacity of the state and the community. (4) 
It is unnecessary, since, in different countries, a great deal of work has been done along 
this line by private enterprise, which, as far as comparisons can be made, has shown 
greater efhcacy than state enterprises. (c) Observation has proved that work executed 
by spontaneous action is superior, because it is more stable than that which can be 
afforded by any system under the control of politics. (d) It could not render service 
cheaper, because construction by the state is more expensive, and rent could be low 
ered only at the expense of the contributors, who, themselves, may be poorer than 
those benefited — which would be a violation of the principle of democratic equality 
(ec) It would cause the state, which is already burdened with duties that everyday are 
becoming more complex, all kinds of embarrassments; and, also, would overburden 
state finances with imposts and loans. (/) Far from encouraging initiative and spon- 
taneous action of individuals or associations, it would discourage it by creatiny une 
qual conditions, and wouid sterilize their efforts by allowing the state budget to enter 
into competition with private capital. (g) Other special inconveniences and grave 
abuses would follow. 

III. The state has a certain and important work in the movement of ameliorat 
ing cheap housing. (@) Having the responsibility of sanitation in general, it has also 
ill rights which this responsibility involves. (4) State agents may have the authority 
of patrons or contractors for procuring housing satisfying certain exigencies, and for 
facilitating the accession of property by the family. (c) In virtue of this general 
function to urge on the natural evolution, they may promote and sustain the effort of 
associations and individuals in certain ways : 

(1) By exemption from local taxes and national imposts; (2) by grants, and 
assistance in kind and money, thus propagating the reform; (3) by suppression of 
obstacles, by facilitating credit, by giving security of possession; and by granting the 
establishment of a patrimony of its own like that of a state establisment; (4) by 
improving transportation so that the laborer may live at a distance from the place of 
labor without too great expenditure of time and money ; (5) by codperation in the way 
of loans, and subscriptions under the direction of societies. -EUGENE ROsTAND, “ De 
intervention des Pouvoirs publics dans le mouvement d’amélioration des Habitations 
a Bon Marché,” in La Réforme sociale, September, 1900. 


Women’s Wages in Manual Work.— In the majority of trades and indus 
trial callings men and women do not compete for the same work to any considerable 
extent. Exceptions to this rule are found in the textile industries, in the manufacture 
of tobacco, of boots and shoes, and in the dry-goods trade. In all of these industries 
men and women are usually found performing the same work, though their competi 
tion is often limited to a few branches of the industry. Where they do not perform 
the same work, it is impossible to say how far differences ia remuneration are due to 
sex and how far to inequality of work. 

In the leading occupations in which women do compete with men for the same 
work, payment by piece rates seems to be the rule. In such cases the earnings of 
women are more often equal to those of men than where time wages are paid. 
Usually, however, the women are inferior to men in the quantity produced. 

In occupations where time wages prevail and men and women perform the same 
work, the lower wages of women can in many instances be explained by a shorter 
working day for the women than for the men, and by the fact that the competition 
takes place in the lower grades of efficiency. The women workers naturally tend 
toward these grades, while the higher grades are filled mainly by men. In such c&ses 
the women often earn wages as high as, or even higher, than the men do in these 
lower grades; but they seldom earn as much as men where the competition takes place 
in the higher grades. 
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Woman’s natura! disadvantage, due to her lower productivity, is increased by the 
force of custom. Where competitive rates of wages prevail, as in the textile industries 
of the South, women’s wages are often equal to those of men 

In spite of the lower productivity of women, there seems to be a tendency to 
increase their employment in occupations in which they have been at work, as well as 
to employ them in new fields of industry. This is partly due to woman’s greater 
tractability. It may also happen that the wages of women are lower, when compared 
with those of men, than is their productivity. Women’s lower standard of living, their 
partial dependence on other means of support, and their lack of combination prevent 
them from obtaining their true economic wages. 

Finally, it must be repeated that these conclusions apply only to manual work. 
Doubtless they are in a degree applicable also to the higher callings; but here 
woman’s inferiority is usually less, and the influence of custom, of the standard of liv 
ing, and of the irregular and temporary character of her employment is much greater. 
—M.B. HAMMOND, “ Women’s Wages,” in Political Science Quarterly, September, 
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